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“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 
'  “Tilay this down as the law of nations. » I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all munio- 
ipal institutions, and. SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, undor that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the Presipext oF 
tan Unirep Staves, but the Coumaxper or tae ARMY, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER TEE UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CLPATION OF THE S'.,VvEs. *, .. From the instant 
that the slaveholding States become the theatre of a war, 
ervit, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Congress extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN WitlcH rr CAN BE INTERFERED 
wirn, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken’ or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
a foreign power, tee It is a war power. T say it is o war 5 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether i 
it be a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress $ ‘ 
has power to «ry on the war, and MUST CARRY IT ON, ac- : é ; 
CORDING TO THE Laws OF wan ; and by the laws of war, : : | 
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an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THE 
PLACE OF THEM. 
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When two hostile armies are set in martial / 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to eman- 7; j 
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The Liberator. 


THIRD DECADE OF THE 


10AN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


, swered with a protest of great dignity and force ; 
denounced in both Horses of Congress by 
holders and their tools ; slandered by a demoralized 

ress; derided from the bench; sneered at by the 


v2- 


AMER 
LETTERS FI 


aristocratic circles; threatened with legislative pains 
and penalties for exercising their constitutional pre- 


10M ANTI-SLAVERY FRIENDS. ) t i 
_ rogatives; howled at by ruffian mobs, their houses 


JOHN JAY, ESQ. 
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ical and religious conventions ; tabooed in would-be- 
| 
| 
| 
FROM 


; . | ed, their liberties violated, they maintained their in- 
To Messrs. J- M. McK, and others, Committee of | tegrity with undaunted front, yielding no iota of 
; Anti-Slavery Society. | principle, but grandly fulfilling the injunction, 
GgxtuemeN: It is with regret that I find myself) Stand like a beaten anvil!” Every new outrage, 
ent the invitation with which you have} as they multiplied throughout the North, such as the 
to assist at the celebration of your| dragging of a clergyman from bis pulpit in New 
Hampshire, and _ his sentence, by a convenient mag- 
istrate, as a common brawler, to fifteen days’ hard la- 
bor, for having preached an anti-slavery sermon ; or 
the leading ot Mr. Garrison, that early and faithful 
pioneer of freedom, about the streets of Boston with 
| arope around his body, amid the plaudits of “ gen- 
tlemen of penparty and standing ;” or the murder 
| of the brave Lovejoy, forerunner of the countless 
thousands since murdered by the same accursed 
power; so far from intimidating the Abolitionists, 
only inspired them with a sterner determination to 
rescue the country from the ruffianism of slavery, 
and they stood, aud on the page of history will for- 
ever stand, the successful champions of those con- 
stitutional rights, freedom of conscience and of 
speech, freedom of the press and of debate, and the 
right of petition. 
In vindicating the founders of the Society from 


» Amerwan 


pabie to ac 
nored me 
Thirtieth Anniversary. | 
“The veneration has elapsed since that | 
ul assemblage at Philadelphia in 1833, and 

we who survive are permitted to see the great x1 
ects which were then proposed in the course of rap- 





» term of a 








I 
even'! | 
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{ace mplishment. . : 

Siavery has already ceased to have a constitution- 
alor kk gal existence in the rebel States, and the 
fith of the National Government and the Ameri- 
can people has been solemnly pledged to that act, 
by the Commander-in-Chief of our Army and Na- 
vy: and at his command also, rightfully issued un- 
same war power and on grounds of military 
easity, the colored people are being raised to the 
rank of soldiers and citizens. Sut we cannot over- 
loak the fact that these objects of our life-long de- 
re being effected by other arguments than 
s constitutional means and moral suasion 


n 


yar, and damned from the pulpit; hooted at in polit- | 


sacked, their churches invaded, their presses destroy- | 


11. They reiterated their views in reference to the , 
| elevation of the colored people. i, 
| 12. * We are accused of acts that tend to a dis- 
| solution of the Union, and even of wishg to destroy | 
it. We have never calculated ‘the value of the | 
; Union,’ because we believe it to be INESTIMABLE, | 
‘and that the abolition of slavery will remove the | 
| chief danger of its dissolution.” 
| In conclusion they said: “ Such, fellow-citizens, 
'are our principles. Are they unworthy of republi- 
leans and of Christians?” And, after referring to the 
| unconstitutional usurpation of the government to | 
| protect slavery, and to prevent free discussion and | 
| the freedom of the mails, they closed with the pro-| 
| phetic warning: * Surely, we need not remind you | 
that if you submit to such an encroachment on your | 
liberties, the days of our Republic are numbered ; 
| and that although Abolitionists may be the first, they 
| will not be the last victims offered at the shrine of | 
| arbitrary power.” 
| As the country, under the stirring appeals and | 
| startling fatts put forth by the American Society, its | 
| auxiliaries and its members, awoke to a new appre- | 
ciation of the evils and dangers of slavery to the Re- | 
public as well as to the slave, some earnest Abolition- 
lists, stung by a sense of its excessive wrong, and un- 
| willing to await the slow remedy of moral suasion, 
| or limited Congressional interference, sought to find 
| some shorter method of accomplishing its destruc- 
| tion. Here and there one inclined to the belief that 
| Congress could constitutionally abolish it; others | 
i that its very existence was unconstitutional, and | 
| should be so declared by the Supreme Court; and a} 
| few, at a later period, that it could be effected only | 
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ie founders of your Society so rigidly lim- 
fforts 

n proposes, but God orders; and it was or- 

that the Slave Power of America, harden- 

art like its prototype of Egypt, and rais- 

ly hand against the American people to 





Ma 
od that 






ne en at it might erect a slave empire on the 

ruins of our repablic, should, by Hs own act, forfeit | 
the constitutional guarantees by which it was pro- | 
tected, and should itself invite its extinguishment by | 


the tramp of armies and the crash of battle. While | 
the slavebolders in their madness have thus inaugu- | 
ery it is to be 


rated a war in which slavery is to 
reg Yorth persistent- 


ewembered that their allies at the 2 
yalured them to their doom. 

The first gun aimed against Sumter, and which 
wmmded the knell of slavery, would never have 
been fired but for the assurance given by Democrat- 
ie leaders at the North, who believed the masses to 
be as rotten as themselves, that they would assist the 
rebelsin revolutionizing the government ; and when 
the war had progressed for nearly two years, these 
rebel-sympathizers, foiled in their effort to convince 
a that it had no right to defend its exist- 
Mempted to stay the national arm by discour- | 


ynteering at the North, and so compelled | 















' President to call upon the black man to assist in | 
maintaining our constitutional integrity. How | 
prom tly that call has been responded to, how gal- | 








‘he has done his duty as a soldier at Port Hud- 
7 Milliken’s Bend and ‘Fort Wagner, and how | 
popular the scheme of enlisting colored troops has | 
weome from the simple fact that every black man | 
Wo joins the army enables a white man to stay at 
some, are matters familiar to us all; and ve can | 
narily fail to admire the inscrutable ways of Provi- 
fenoe, as we wonderingly behold the abolition of | 
Savery and the elevation of the colored race, for | 
which we had labored for a quarter of a century | 
wilh stich small success, now being rapidly and ef- | 
fectually aecomplished through the agency of Jef- 
erson Davis, Mr. Vallandigham and Gov. Seymour. 
He maketh, says Holy Writ, the wrath of man to | 


oy Him, and the remainder of wrath shall He re- | 
rain, 





\ time so full of excitement as the 
the most. fitting 


the Society. w ; 
“Society, whose birth you are met to celebrate ; | 


and vet, as s - { 
“Yel, as our work is so nearly finished, and your | 
ade will probably dawn upon the American | 





continent unpolluted by the footstep of a slave, it 
ape now torecall the political principles de- 
ta in the Constitution of your Society, as estab- 
ved at Phila 
Me malignant 
TS Were subjected. 

- voked by the futur 
bh ripe their struggle is truly told, there 
tht hich records, page in American history than 
telizent ee s their pure philanthropy, their in- 
Patriotism, their wise statesmanship, their 

and their heroic defence of Chris- 
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If th founders of the 


power of an overwhelming and brutal 


ety nag American Anti-Slavery 
teres hyn yield to Jefferson Davis and his con- 

5, 8% st} ° " ee 
‘ar as the merit goes of organizing a thor- 


bly efficiay : > e - S. 
» ma Mt project of immediate abolition, by 
Tueh as the b 7 


wad Monitors, 
Bore 


Vas 


“donee fire and swamp-angels are 
imeeand arguments than slow appeals to the 
uated and ep 0" u—especially when the one is 

min the C other perverted—they need yield 
oni, that ee their children will make 
tof devotion te were the exemplars of that spir- 
Principle that nat Christian truth and American 
nd uni ay like a halo enwraps our coun- 
x Whateve 








pean oo tone Southern slavery and Eu- 
freedom of “«. he t e unity, the greatness and the 
lam aware o poe. ° ‘ 

tbe portrait whiek this view differs somewhat from 
American Abolit; e  Ste been usually painted of 
tered tsdieonionistn that they have been pic- 
"eS. anxious to in *, amalgamationists and incendia- 
te Constitution nterfere with slavery in defiance of 
thon reeard pte to incite servile insurrection 
Minter of thoes o, humanity. But who was the 
tones 9 ese darkly shadowed and distorted fea- 

disguised as a conserva- 


Oey * , The Slave Power, 
mi on Constitution, ant 
, ve ww Neh 
lent Side issues, 
we the mas 
ben Tiotiom of the 


Ne quae -t¥e long believed. 

hoy « sUMty is already ac 

set intellicont sees aceorded to them even by 
&e, indomitable oremen and that is moral cour- 
© pluck. A handful of men, with- 


st power Wealth . 
. h or offie H . 
ives against oe inflaence, they arrayed 


tia Cho. nerican slavery, reigning su- 
ken =a and State, as did the English The: 
they had none” British slave trade ; and although 
Wrery of Pe other than moral weapons and an 
W once as a’ the Slave Power recognized them 
fore wt¥ersary to be feared and to be 


their ing nn * dreaded, as was frank! admitted 
Nat pee hot simply with the peugie of ‘ae 
temscives N the consciences of the slaveholders 


The 
embers f y, RR’ 
Ree the fuss. Yur Society were compelled t 
fom the — of the Slave Power shieat 
74 daveholding Pre ‘a 3, i ang ree ipran: 
“ident, whose message they an- 


the charges preferred against them by the slave- | by a Cissolution of the Union. 

holders, and on the strength of which they were so | But all of these suggestions were absolute 
| bitterly persecuted—charges which were swallowed | concilable with the D 
| with disgraveful credulity by willing dupes, and | phia. In 1838 the late Alvan Stewart, I 





| which even now are sometimes repeated by men | Utica, attempted to change that Constitution by an 


| who lay claim to an ordinary degree of intelli- elaborate argument in favor of the right of C 
| gence—it. is necessary to refer to some historical facts to abolish slavery in the States, and the 
in order that the opinions of individuals or of socie- amendment _was urged with great vigor a 
ties at a later date may not be confounded with the } quence, but it was as vigorously resisted, i 
principles, pledges and conduct of the national or- | principle and inconsistent with good faith, 


Constitution adopted in Philadel- 


proposed 


ly irre- | 


Esq, of | 


re 
ongre Ss 


? 


nd elo- |} 


as unsound | 


and the 


¢ present is not | 
fora calm review of the history of | 


delphia, and reaffirmed in the face of | 
persee utions to which its early mem- | 
They are not to be lightly | 
re historian of America ; for | 


and constitutional right against the | 


‘yonet and the bullet, iron-clads | 


*es us in a common resolve to maintain, | 


ganization formed at Philadelphia. 

The principle charges on which its founders were 
arraigned were these : 

1, That they disregarded and repudiated the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

2. That they were in favor of a dissolution of the 
Union. ; 

3. That they advocated the right of Congress to 
abolish slavery in the States. 


4. That they favored marriages between blacks 


and whites. 

5. That they approved of and incited insurrection 
among the slaves. 

When the Anti-Slavery Convention met at Phila- 
delphia, Judge Jay, who was prevented from at- 
tending as a delegate, urged upon them, by letter, 
the necessity of an explicit declaration of their po- 
litical principles to meet the baseless charges already 
made against them. 


The first number of The Emancipator had shortly | 
before announced, that “ constitutional restrictions, | 


independently of other considerations, forbid all 
other than moral interference with slavery in the 
Southern States ;’ and the Convention incorporat- 
ed three distinct propositions in the Constitation of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society. 

1. That each State in which slavery exists has, 
by the Constitution of the United States, the exclu- 
sive right to legislate in regard to abolition in that 
State. 

2. That they would endeavor in a constitutional 
way to influence Congress to put an end to the do- 
mestic slave trade, and to abolish slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and likewise to prevent the ex- 
tension of slavery to any State that might thereaf- 
ter be admitted to the Union. 

3. That the Society would never in any way coun- 
tenance the oppressed in vindicating their rights by 
resorting to physical force. 

Under this Constitution and these distinct 
pledges, the Society rapidly increased in numbers, 
strength and influence. 
papers and publications aroused the country, and 
auxiliary societies sprang up far and near, number- 
ing in 1836, 527; in 1837, 1,006; in 1838, 1,256 ; 
and in 1839, 1,650 auxiliaries had adopted the prin- 


| ciples of its Constitution. 


It was to crush anti-slavery effort under these 

clearly defined limitations that mobs were inaugurat- 

| ed in 1834, to sack churches and houses in New York, 

| and toinsult Mr. Garrison in Boston, and “ conserva- 

| tive meetings” were held in various Northern cities 

; “to consign to execration” the Abolitionists as 
| “ abandoned knaves and hypocrites.” 

In 1835 the Board of your Society issued an ad- 
dress to the public, for the advisement of those who 
had been led to believe that they “were pursuing 
| measures at variance not only with the Constitution- 
al rights of the South, but with the precepts of hu- 
| manity and religion.” : 
| The address was signed by Arthur Tappan, Presi- 
| dent, and also by John Rankin, William Jay, Elizur 
Wright, A. L. Cox, Lewis Tappan, Sam. E. Cornish, 
| S. S. Josselyn and Theodore 5. Wright. As it ex- 
| cited marked attention both in America and in Eu- 
rope, and is the fullest official exposition of the views 
of the Society, you will perhaps allow me to quote 
briefly its several heads. They were as follows : 

1. That Congress has no more right to abolish sla- 
very in the Southern States than in the French 
West India Islands. - 

2. That the exercise of any other than moral influ- 
ence to induce Abolition by the State Legislatures 
would be unconstitutional. 

3. That Congress had the right to abolish slavery 
in the District of Columbia, and that jt was their 
duty to efface so foul a stain from the National escut- 
cheon. 

4. That American citizens have the right to ex- 

ress and publish their opinions of the Constitution, 
eee and institutions of any and every State and na- 
tion under heaven, and “ we never intend to surren- 
der the liberty of speech, of the press, or of con- 
science—blessings we have inherite 
ers, and which we mean, so far as we are able, to 
transmit unimpaired to our children.” 

5. That they had uniformly deprecated all forcible 
attempts on the part of the slaves to recover their 
freedom. 

6. That they would deplore any servile insurrec- 
tion, on account of the calamities that would attend 
it, and the occasion it might give for increased sever- 
ity. 

*. That the charge that they had sent publica- 
tions to the South, designed to incite the slaves to 
insurrection, was utterly and unequivocally false. 

8. That the charge that they had sent any publi- 
cations to the slaves was false. 

9. That they had employed no agents in the slave 
States to distribute their publications. 

10. They reiterated their conviction that slavery 
was sinful, and injurions to the country, and that im- 
mediate abolition would be both safe and wise, and 
that they had no intention of refraining from the ex- 
pression of such views in future. 


| 
} 





Its lecturers, agents, news- | 


from our fath- | 


| attempt signally failed. , 
| Inthe same year, the Massachusetts Society re-| 
considered some resolution that had been hastily | 

adopted, and resolved, “ That Congress has no pow- 

ler to abolish slavery in the several States of this | 
| Union.” 
| ‘The same year, Mr. Ellis Gray Loring wrote to | 
| Judge Jay from Boston : * I know of but one or two | 
| persons here who believe in the power of Congress | 
over slavery in the States.” 
With the division that occurred a year or two later | 


, in the Americay Society, the removal of the old board 
| to Boston, and the formation in New York of the 
| American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, the na- 
jtional unity of the organization was broken, and 
| widely differing views began to be expressed by an- | 
| ti-slavery men, who did not hold to the principles de- | 
| clared at Philadelphia upon the religious and politi- | 
| cal bearings of the question. 

Prominent individuals divided upon the status of 
slaverv, and the best mode of overthrowing it; and | 
neither the Liberty party, headed by those veteran | 
Abolitionists, Gerrit Smith and William Goodell, | 
nor Wendell Phillips, the golden-mouthed exponent | 
of the views entertained at Boston, fairly represent- | 
ed the constitutional principles defined by the Amer- 
ican Society, and adopted by nearly two thousand | 
| auxiliary associations. 
| But—and this is an historic fact of interest and 
| importance—as the increasing insolence and usurpa- | 
| tion of the Sfave Power induced the conviction that | 
,if the Abolitionists had commenced the struggle to | 
| obtain freedom for the slave, the American people | 
| must continue it to preserve their own; and with | 
| their characteristic common sense, the peo yle devot- | 
| ed themselves to the task of overthrowing its power | 

and checking its extension, and organized for the | 
| purpose, under the wise lead of Abolitionists, in 1855, 
| the Republican party. They incorporated into that 
| platform the identical constitutional principles on 
| which, thirty years ago, the American Anti-Slavery 
| Society took its stand. 

On these principles, for the holding of which we 
and our fathers were denounced as incendiaries and 
fanatics, Fremont was nominated and Lincoln was | 
elected; and the sufficiency of those principles—the | 
| restriction of slavery extension, the abolition of sla- 
very in the District, and of the inter-State slave 

trade, and the emancipation of the National govern- 
| ment from the control of the Slave Power—to crip- 
| ple and eventually todestroy slavery, wassignificant- 
ly recognized by the slaveholders themselves when 
they resolved, some twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
| that the instant those principles were triumphant in 
| the National government, they would anticipate the 
overthrow of slavery by overthrowing the republic. 
| Prejudices deeply seated may obscure, perhaps, 
| for another generation, the credit due to the gentle- 
| men whose careful action in convention you are met 
| to celebrate ; but the candid historian will pdmit that 
| they exhibited not a blind devotion to thé cause of 
| the slave, but a conscientious regard to tke integrity 
‘of the Constitution, and the welfare and’happiness 
‘of the country. He will record that it was the Ab- 
| olitionists who, avoiding all infringement dn the con- 
| stitutional rightsof the slaveholders, would allow no 
| infringement on their own, and that tothem belongs 
| the honor of vindicating the right of petition, and 
| maintaining against brute violence and legislative 
|menace freedom of speech and of the press. While 
| he will be compelled to acknowledge that in many 
things they were defeated, that they opposed unsuc- 
cesstully the Seminole war and the Annexation of 
| Texas under the late rebel John Tyler, that they 
| failed in arresting that most wicked war waged by 
the Slave Power against Mexico under James K. 
Polk, and that accursed act, the Fugitive Stave Bill, 
under the renegade Abolitionist Millard Fillmore, 
aud the removal, undey Franklin Pierce, of the an- 
cient land-mark fixed by the Missouri Compromise, 
he may say with truth, that they checkmated the 
Slave Power under James Buchanan in its efforts to 
force slavery into Kansas, and that they forever ter- 
minated its usurped supremacy upon the continent, 
when, defeating the traitors Bell and Breckinridge, 
| they elected as President Abraham Lincoln. 

Whatever errors of opinion or of action there 
| may have been on the part of individuals or socie- 
| ties at a recent date, the political principles declared 
| at Philadelphia have stood the test of time and trial, 
| and have received the emphatic endorsement of the 
American people ; and the anti-slavery movement in 
ithe United States, with few exceptions that more 
| plainly show the rule, has been marked by states- 
manlike characteristics, now crowned with success, 
and by a love of country that no delay, injustice or 
disappointment could impair or disturb. 

Their was not always observed by the 
unobservant, and we heard occasionally that aboli- 
tion was dead ; but when the hour came that the 
Slave Power, drunken with blood and insolent with 
oppression, d 1 itself strong enpugh to destroy 
the Republic, anticipating an easy victory by the aid 
of its fellow-traitors in the North, the hour had come 
also, although they knew it not, when the loyal 
American people were educated to that point of pa- 





| 














triotism. pluck and constitutional strength, that they 
werewble to meet the blow, treacherously as it. was | 
given, and to return it with a vigor that is sending 
slavery and the rebellion to a common grave. % 

It isan interesting fact, that while the rebel slave- | 
holders, who still regard as their friends the Peace | 
Democrats and conditional Unionists at the North, 
who veil their treason under very thin diseuise, both | 
slaveholders gnd slaves, long before the Proclamation | 
of Emancipation, foresaw the inevitable issue of the 
contest; and Beauregard came much nearer the 
truth than he has sometimes done, when he forbade 
his rebel troops to call by any other name than Abo- 
litionist, every soldier who followed the old flag of 
his country, keeping step to the music of the Union, | 
and ready to die in its defence. 

As we recall reverently the dead upon yourroll of | 
those who met at Philadelphia, to issue what has | 
since proven to be a second Declaration of Indepen- | 
dence, let us remember also, tenderly, our brave he- | 
roes, who, slain by slavery, sleep beneath the battle- | 
fields of the Republic, aud their comrades, our sons | 
and brothers, 8s now maintain against that inhu- | 
man power the integrity, the supremacy, and the | 
honor of our country. 

Always, gentlemen, most faithfally yours, 


JOHN JAY. 





FROM JESSE STEDMAN. 
My Dear Sin:—Your invitation to attend the | 
Convention of the American Anti-Slavery Society | 
at the city of Philadelphia on the 3d and 4th of Dec. 
came duly to hand, and I do assure you no man, 
more than myself, will feel a deeper interest in its 
action, or would more enjoy a brief interview with | 
the early pioneers of this Heaven-appointed cause, | 
in a city whose founder never stained bis tiands with | 
human blood, nor his soul with a touch of that abomi- 
nation of abominations,human bondage ; and no man, 
more than myself, regards the importance of decided, | 
united and untiring action in the cause of emancipa- 
tion at this momentous crisis, when all, or nearly 
all, are disposed, either from policy or principle, to 
lend a helping hand. 
I would accept aid coming from any quarter | 
and from almost any motive, to exterminate and ut- | 
terly annihilate the cause of all our national calanc- | 
ties. The most absurd and dangerous policy is to | 
turn the abolition cause over to the government, as 
some seem disposed to do, when the second * ruler 
in the kingdom” tells the world “slavery is their 
business, not mine,” and very complacently talks 
about “ returning prodigals”! Returning prodigals, 
forsooth!! ‘Thieves, murderers, pirates ‘ranked un- | 
der the mild cognomen of prodigals! A_ prodigal, 
in thé common acceptation of the term, is an angel | 
of light in the comparison, as he may not be guilty | 
of a single act which the Jaw regards criminal. I} 
have less confidence than most men in the President, | 
the Cabinet, or members of Congress, with a few | 
honorable exceptions in regard to the latter, as to 
any action of either based upon the principle of im- 
mediate, universal emancipation as the duty of the 
government and right of the slave; and hence [ re- | 
gard the action of the American Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety in this momentous crisis of immeasurable impor- 
tance. The wants of the thousands already irce, 
and the millions yet in bondage, if ever free, in the | 
necessaries of life and education to render them fit 
subjects for civilized life, present an outlay and 
amount of labor to be done the most appalling. | 
But, Mr. President, | am aware I hardly need urge 
the Convention to action when there are so many | 
who have been longer in the harness and have la- 
bored so much more effectively than myself, In | 
this connection, I cannot but advert to the changed 
condition of public opinion since the burning of! 
Pennsylvania Hall, an age ago, in the city where 
you assemble, dedicated to free discussion. Then 
my blood rose to fever heat, and has remained there 
most of the time since. May your labor be crowned 
with success, and that speedily ; and God grant that 
moral necessily may complete what military necessi- | 
ty commenced, and the joyous shouts of thirty-three | 
million, free as the air of heaven, shake the conti- | 
nent from centre to circumference, and the benedic- | 
tion of the world and the blessing of God rest upon | 
all who have lent a helping hand to deliver the op- | 
pressed from the power of the oppressor ! 
JESSE STEDMAN. 


t 
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| 
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FROM REY. JEHIEL CLAFLIN. 
East WrestMoreELAnD, N. H., Nov. 28,1863. | 
Dear Garrison :—Your circular and letter «of 
the 23d inst., inviting me to be present at the de- | 
cade celebration in the city of Philadelphia on the | 
3d and 4th of Dec. proximo was received; and as 1 | 
shall be denied the pleasure of being present in person | 
to participate in the proceedings of that memorable | 
and joyous occasion, allow me, dear sir, through you, | 
to congratulate the veteran pioneers and faithful co- 
adjutors in mecting each other again, after a long 
and arduous warfare, in the “ city of brotherly love,” | 
where, thirty years ago, they met to inaugurate the | 
grandest and most sublime movement since the | 
Christian era. Being based, not on expediency but 
on principle, and depending, not on numbers but on 
the truth and the justice of their cause, they could | 
not but have the sanction and approval of a just 
God and all-wise Ruler of the Universe; and rely- | 
ing on His all-potent arm for aid, their ultimate suc- 
cess could be but a question of time; and although 
many of the loved and dearly-remembered ones, co- 
laborers in this humanitary and Heaven-approved 
enterprise, have fallen in the midst of the “ irrepres- 
sible conflict,” yet it has pleased the all-wise and | 
merciful Father graciously to spare the precious | 
life of him, who, under God, was the first to call to 
repentance this guilty and oppressive nation—“ to 
undo the heavy burdens, to break every yoke, and 
let the oppressed go free ;” and though one after 
another of the faithful ones has fallen, battling no- 
bly in the true heroic and martyr spirit, for the de- 
liveranee of the oppressed, “ remembering those in 
buuds as bound with them,” yet others, catching the 
spirit of the noble dead, have risen up as new re- 
cruits to fill the ranks, and help carry forward to| 
final completion the great work so nobly begun. | 
The occasion will be a rare one for those who have | 
consecrated the strength of their years and sien] 
hood in the cause of the oppressed. Those who | 
will be gathered there to greet each other again and | 
renew old acquaintance, will gather new strength | 
and new inspiration to press on to final victory this 
mighty death-grapple with the legions and powers 
of darkness. The true friends of immediate eman- 
cipation and universal freedom have abundant 
cause of rejoicing and hope, in view of what has al- 
ready been accomplished in the result of their faith- 
ful and indefatigable labors; “but the end is not 
yet.” Slavery is a monster tenacious of life; but 
the harpoons of truth have been thrown by skilful 
hands, and the hideous monster is now writhing in 
his death-throes. Hitherto, our cause has been un- 
popular, bat now its advocates and friends may be 
counted by many thousands; since, to be such, no 
longer endangers one’s reputation or popularity ; 
yet coming in at the eleventh hour, “ they shall re- 
ceive their penny.” Recounting on this occasion, 








| true Abolitionist be encouraged, now that the North 


; marshalled its hosts to vindicate our cause, and the | 


| sors. 


| with vou in this celebration ! 


; and the pursuit of happiness, they achieved, in their 


| but filthy rags—yea,they were a stench in the nos- 
| of the prisoner, scourged and tortured, against bis 
| tyrant; 
| birthright, and doomed to hopeless bondage, against 


| God and Humanity. 
} tute ones will be your exceeding great reward. 


| future, you behold the glory of the Lord covering 


as you certainly will, the marvellous changes in the 
public mind and heart in this nation in regard to 


! y ask, “} Thank- 
ing God for his favor and help in the past, let us 
gird up afresh with unfaltering fidelity and hope for | 
the Jas* decisive and final victory over the serried hosts | 
of darkness, conscious that our duty is not done and | 
our work complete until the last fetter is broken 
from the limbs of the last slave in the land. Let every 


; : “ 
, this great question of the age. you may very perti- | 
j nently ask, “ What hath God wrought ?” j 


has been aroused, and has leaped to “ arms” and 


rights of humanity in “ black and white.” Let. ev- | 
ery heart and hand be quickened to new zeal and} 
activity in the meritorious work of redeeming hu- | 
manity from the iron grasp of tyrants and oppres- | 


_ Let us all be hopeful that God, after having sufii- | 
ciently chastened us, as a nation, for our pride, ava- 
rice, ambition, ingratitude and oppression, will yet | 
bring us out of this fiery ordeal a united, prosperous 
and happy people, to be in the future, not a warn- 
ing but an er to all the nations of the earth. 

Feeling it an honor,of which I am not worthy, | 
to have my humble name linked with the noble and 
honored champions of impartial and universal free- 
dom, and praying that God's blessing may attend 
your gathering, lam, with much esteem, your fellow- 
laborer, * JEHIEL CLAFLIN. 


FROM 





SARAH M. GRIMKE. 
West Newton, Nov. 30, 1863. 
Dear Brotuer Garrison: How my heart} 
yearts to be with you on this soul-stirring and glorious | 
ovcasion—the third deeade of your untiring and un- | 
flinching efforts in the cause of Human Rights !} 
Whata jubilee to my spirit would it be to mingle | 


When our revolutionary fathers drew the sword 
to establish the great amp they promulgated, 
of the right of every human being to life, liberty, 


heroic and successful struggle for independence, 
the greatest triumph the world had then witnessed 
for liberty and self-government. But, alas! they too 
soon proved that the blessings they had won were 
only to be enjoyed by the white man—they sat 
down under their vines and fig-trees, and sang 
bosannas to the Highest for their deliverance. In 
the songs of their jubilee, they heard not “ the tram- 
pled negro’s smothered cries.” 

‘To you and,your coadjutors it was reserved to | 
hear the groans of the oppressed—to cry aloud and | 
spare not—to lift up your voices in the palmiest days | 
of a hauglity and prosperous nation, and aonipeeed 
on the house-tops that all their righteousness was 








trils of Jehovah. To you, and tothose who have 
stood by you in the day of conflict, it has been re- | 
served to fight the battle of the weak against the 
strong; of the down-trodden against the mighty ; 


eS? 


of the bereaved and bleeding mother 
against the relentless wretch who robs her of her 
child; of all those helpless babes, robbed of their 


the fiends who perpetrated this highest crime against 
The blessing of these desti- 


Now you stand on the height you have reached 
with so much toil, and suffering, and patience, and 
fortitude. In surveying the past, you hear the bless- 
ed language,“ Well done, good and faithful servants ! 
enter ye into the joy of your Lord.” In surveying 
the present, the word greets your ear, “ Speak to 
my people that they go forward.” In surveying the 


the earth, and you, too, may sing hosanna to the 
Highest. Truly, if our forefathers did the work of 
noble men, nobly you have done the work of God 
in a godlike spirit. 

This blessed war is working out the salvation of | 
the Anglo-Saxon as well as of the African race. } 
The eyes of the nation are being anointed with | 
the eye-salve of the King of heaven, and thousand 
voices swell the anthem of praise and thanksgiving 
for what has been done ; and lips, touched with liv- 
ing coals from God’s altar, breathe the prayer, “ Let | 
not thine hand spare, nor thine eye pity, till judg- 
ment be brought forth unto victory.” 

This war, the holiest ever waged, is emphatically 
God’s war; and whether the nation will, or not, He 
will carry it on to its grand consummation, until ev- 
ery American enjoys the rights claimed for him in 
our Declaration of Independence. 

Will not some hero arise, ere this conflict closes, 
on whom will rest the mantle of Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture? Earnestly do I pray that, from among the 
ranks of our colored brethren, a savior may arise, 
who will make this war resplendent with his deeds 
of valor, courage, wisdom and fortitude ; and who will 
be ‘deservedly hailed as the final Deliverer of his 


people. 
SARAH M. GRIMKE. 


fours faithfully, 


FROM ARCHIBALD A. MCINTYRE. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 1, 1863. 
J. M. McKiu, Esa.—Dear Sir: A kind invita- 
tion was received to attend a meeting of your Socie- 
ty, to be held on the 3d and 4th inst. 

” While I have to decline it because of pressing en- 
gagements, I cannot but express my full conviction 
in the complete success of a cause, which, like yours, 
is right in itself, and which is sought to be promoted 
by instrumentalities only which are sanctioned by 
law, morality and religion. Efforts made to reform, 
based on “ the conviction and repentance” of the 
wrong-doer, must in the end succeed, parijcularly 
when that wrong-doer is a community. 

Very respectfully yours, 
ARCH. A. MCINTYRE. 


—_ 


FROM JOSHUA COFFIN. 


Newsury, Nov. 30th, 1863. 

Dear Garrison: * * * What changes have 
taken place since December, 1833, and who then 
supposed that slavery would receive its death-blow 
ty the hands of slavery itself? The first gun fired at 
Sumter was the death-knell of slavery. It will die 
hard, but die it must, although it may take a long 
time yet before the dying carcase is entirely dead, or 
buried beyond the hope of resurrection. As it is 
every day revealing its detestable character, it is 
every day changing the opinions of thousands, who 
have hitherto, like the priest and Levite, passed by 
on the other side, and been determined not to trou- 
ble themselves with such little things as the “ nigger” 
question. 

I wish I could be with you in Philadelphia this 
week; but as I cannot be with you in the flesh, I 
shall be with youin the spirit. I wish you a suecess- 
ful meeting, and hope that ere another decade shall 
have passed, the triemph of anti-slavery principles 
will be complete, and that the whole coutinent will 
join in the jubilee song, having been “ regenerated 
and disenthralled by the irresistible genius of uni- 





versal emancipation,” directed as it undoubtedly has 
. 


been by God's goodness, “ whose Way's are not as our i. o4 
ways, and His thoyghts as our thoughts.” The.coun- © Raa / 
sels of Ahithophel have been turned to foolishness, 
and, like bim, the leaders of the rebellion are hanging 
themselves, Please give my respects to all who may 
inquire about me, whom I formerly knew in Phila- 
deiphia, especially those who signed the Declaration 
in 1833. | wish I could see them all, and hear the 
addresses, and shake hands withthose whom you may : 
see and hear. But enough. Success to you, and ' 
may vou and I jive to see the consummation of our 


wishes! Yours truly, 
JOSHUA COFFIN. 
FROM JOHN M. LANGSTON. 
OxeEr try, Dee. 3, 1868. 
Witt Lioyp Garrison, Esq. : Dear Sir: Ac- ; 


cept my thanks for your earnest and manly efforts | 
in behalf of the American slave. You and yur 
noble coadjutors have brought our whole land under 
lasting gratitude to you. It would afford me vast 
pleasure to be in Philadelpbia to-day to aid ineom- 
memorating the Thirtieth Anniversary of the Amer- 
icth Anti-Slavery Society. Ill health prevents my ; t} 
being with you to-morrow. Up to last evening, I 
had hoped to be with you. I can now only thank 
you for your kind invitation to be present, and thank 
you for what, under God, you have been able to do for ei 
the American people and the American slave. For ' 
in laboring to secure the emancipation of the slave, 
you achieved the enfranchisement of all the people. 
And letall the people be grateful ! 
Yours, for God and humanity, 


JOHN M. LANGSTON. 


A ete 





FROM GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 
Norra Saore, Staten Island, N. Y., Nov., 1863. : 
Drar Sir: I have the invitation to your meetings : 
on the 3d and 4th of Dec., but my engagements will | 
take me far away at that time. Ido not wonder 
that you congratulate yourselves, for History will re- 
cord that the Abolitionists were the vanguard of ; 
Amerivan liberty, not only in asserting the natural : : 
right of every man to personal freedom, but in | 
maintaining through the fiery tempest of hostile pub- 
lic opinion the right of free speech, whichis theor- | 
ner-stone of a Republic of all the people like ours. 
I rejoice with you that we have lived to the day in 
which the people of this country plainly see that 
Liberty, and Liberty alone, is Union. 
Faithfully yours, 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


LORD BROUGHAM AND AMERICAN SLA- 
VERY. 


From the Scotsman, Noy. 11, 1863. ' 


Our townswoman, Miss Wigham, having sent Lord 
Brougham a copy of her recent volume regarding 
American Slavery, his Lordship, in acknowledging its 
receipt, after thanking Miss Wigham for her book, , ' 
and stating that he has“ read it with great attention 
and interest,” proceeds :—“ There can, however, be 
no use by either speeches or pamphlets in declaring 
against slavery. Every one in this country is agreed 1 
that it is a grievous shame and curse to the Confed- t 
erates, and that the sooner it ceases to disgrace and be : 
afflict them, the better both for them and for human- ; 
ity. But, then, it must be extinguished not_by war 
and violence, but by peoerelse means, as ours was : : j 





in the West Indies. I don’t believe that the South- 
ern States separated for the sake of slavery, or that } 
the Northern made war for emancipation. The Cen- 5 
federates made war for independence, the Federals ; 
for the Union; and I think it quite certain that if 
they succeed in restoring the Union, their success } 
will have no tendency to extinguish slavery, though 
I heartily wish it were otherwise. As for the offence 
they take with us for having acknowledged the Con- : 
federates as belligerents, we only did what they have 
themselves done throughout the whole of this cruel ’ 
war.” 5 

ea ts 


To the Editor of the Scotsman :— 


Sir,—As I have unexpectedly furnished an ocea- 
sion* for Lord Brougham’s reiteration of his opinion 
on the American question, I think I may be allowed ; 
to make a few remarks, which otherwise I should 
scarcely have presumed to do, on an opinion emanat- 
ing from one so justly venerated as Lord Brougham, ; 
whose noble inspiriting sentiments have, during past | 
years of struggle, furnished household words in the ; 
anti-slavery cause. - 

Lord Brougham rightly characterizes Southern j 
slavery as “a grievous shame and curse to the Con- 
federates,” and adds, “ the sooner it ceases to afflict 
and disgrace them, the better botf for them and for 
humanity.” He then suggests that slavery must be 
extinguished only by peaceful means, as ours was in 
the West Indies, and adds:—“I don’t believe the “a 
Southern States separated for the sake of slavery, 
or that the Northern made war for emancipation,” 
and reiterates, “the Confederates made war for in- 
dependence, the Federals for the Union ;” and it is 
on this statement that I should like to make a few 
remarks. 

The peaceful method of abolishing slavery was 
most devoutly wished for and advocated by the Ab- 
olitionists, but the nation of America would not lis- 
ten to any overtures for emancipation while yet there 
was time to adopt them without bloodshed. They 
hardened their hearts, and “ would not let the peo- 
ple go ;” and it required many years of effort before 
even the North reached the point of refusing the 
further extension of slavery, and of protecting the 
yet unformed States in the vast territories of the 
Union from being disgraced and afflicted by this 
grievous “ curse and shame.” When at length the 
North had reached this point, and had pledged them- 
selves by the election of a Republican President to 
the non-extension of slavery, the South, well under- 
standing the anti-slavery significance of the deter- 
mination, at once resented it. The South had, al- 
most without interruption, controlled the National 
Government ever since the formation of the Repub- 
ic, and the North had hitherto yielded every de- 
nand of the slave power. This first step of inde- 
yendence could not be endured; so the Southern 
states, with the exception of five, seceded, and short- 
y afterwards declared war on the Northern States. 
Chey never professed to have aay other object for 
eeession and war than to secure the power to ez- 

nd and perpetuate the “ curse and shame ” of sla- 
ery. They knew that if it was shut in to its 

nt limits, it must before long die out, so they wished 
or fresh territories on which to extend it. 

It must be recollected that no attempt was made 
n the part of the North to interfere with slavery in 
he Southern States, or todo anything in opposition 
othe “peculiar institution,” except to restrict it. : 
Che broad, unmistakable, and offensive way in which i 
he Southern organs have stated their object and 
vrinciples must be too familiar to require repetition, 
1 order to prove that (as Vice President Stephens 
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*The little book which Lord Brougham mentions was 
ot so much a declaration t slavery, a8 a narrative 
{ the anti-slavery cauze in America. 
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: ‘ la was the immediate 
os Pe mens peat present revolution. 

I think, therefore, we cannot assume, in defence 
of the South, that it commenced this cruel war for 
i lence, unless we aoteners peo Bete to 

ight of irresponsible power to extend, in or- 
Fy ag pnd Bering shame and curse of sla- 
very; irresponsible power to buy, sell, oppress, and 
degrade their fellow-immortals in any State of the 
‘American Union—in short, to adopt and contend for 
the “wild and guilty phantasy, that man can hold 

rty in man.” * 

air wt the North, although there are undoubt- 
edly thousands of individual exceptions, men who 
are earnestly and honestly fighting for liberty, the 
Federals have never, I believe professed to have tak- 
en up arms for emancipation ; so they cannot justly 
be taunted with hypocrisy. Nevertheless, emanci- 
pation has been forced upon them, and it has already 
taken place to a very large extent ; the anti-slavery 
idea is spreading rapidly; and I feel convinced that, 
whether the Union be restored or not, the days of 
slavery are numbered. And surely it must be of 
some “use” to have the weight of British influence 
steadily thrown into the anti-slavery scale, to the 
encouragement of all steps towards emancipation, 
and to the discouragement of all efforts for the ex- 
tension and perpetuation of the curse of slavery. “It 
seems to me that British influence, thus exercised, 
would not only basten abolition, but it would tend 
to the speedy and decisive termination of this fear- 
ful war; for upless slavery be abolished, I fear the 
restoration of peace, greatly as it is to be longed 
for, will involve a compromise with sin, and will, 
therefore, prove to be only a hollow and deceitful 


t . 
— I am, &e. ELIZA WIGHAM. 





* I wish all who take interest in this question would look 
into Fanny Kemble’s diary of her life in the South, in or- 
der that they may understand what sort of a system it is 
for which the South is so valiantly fighting; and I think 
the readers of even a few s could never again, without 
a deep blush of shame, defend the supporters of such a sys- 
tem. 


—_ 


JUSTIOE TO THE FREEDMEN. 


LETTER FROM DR. SAMUEL G. HOWE, 
A Member of the American Freedmen’s Inquiry Commis 
sion, to Hon. T. D. Exsor. 


Dear Sir :—I am glad to learn that the Commit- 
tee on the Freedmen’s Bureau will probably report 
in favor of a plan substantially the same as that re- 
commended in the Preliminary Report of the Freed- 
men’s Inquiry Commission. 

But whatever plan is adopted should be founded 
@ the principle that the negro, once emancipated, is 
as free asa white man ; free to go or to come; free to 
accept or reject employment; free to work or to 
starve, 

We have no right to restrain him under whatever 

retext; and if we had, it would be unwise to do so. 

evertheless, there is a strong purpose now exerted 
in favor of a prolongation of slavery, or servitude dis- 
guised under the name of protection. 

It has been so in all time. Power is sweet; and 
nations and individuals hold on to it desperately, At 
every attempt of people at self-government, we have 
been told—* They are not yet prepared for freedom ;” 
meantime, all measures for being prepared are with- 
held, lest they should become independent. This is 
the ground we are practically taking towards the 
negroes. 

Now I maintain that the negroes are as well pre- 
pared to take care of themselves, as are the poor 
whites of the South. If we are to devise a system 
to protect any class, let it be for their protection. 

k at the twenty thousand blacks in Canada! 
In spite of cold, in spite of prejudice, in spite of ut- 
ter lack of capital to start upon, they have been, and 
are, ag themselves. ‘They clear up the for- 
est, cultivate farms, build houses; they do jobs about 
cities; they shave, and wait, and tend, and keep out 
of prison and poor-house, as much as any other labor- 
ing class. 

Look at a quarter million of free colored people 
in the Free States! They support themselves 
in face of bitter prejudice and partial disfranchise- 
ment, 

Look at over a 
the Slave States! 
selves ? 

Twelve and a half per cent. of the industrial pop- 
ulation of Maryland are free blacks. They take care 








uarter million of free blacks in 
they not take care of them- 


also mastery of 


necessary to give to the slaveholders some 
their old chattels; and hence, that it is not prudent 
just now to take any measures which will render a 
return to the old system under a modified form im- 


possible. 
This — the corps of t 
employees, and gives color to all their doings. 


But this is only a temporary disturbance ; for by 
the sure operation of commercial and eth i 
laws, the negroes, under freedom, will be drawn 
south of the forty-ninth parallel. You cannot cul- 
tivate colored men to advantage further north than 
the ivy will et 

But look down into the apartment of the Lower 
Mississipp:! Are they not racting the life of 
slavery there by a system which differs very little 
from it ? 

Protection! God help the blacks down there, if 
the white men are to impose their ection upon 
him, whether he wants it or not! He will soon ex- 
claim, as did the Peruvian to the Spaniard,—* Pro- 
tection! such protection vultures give to lambs— 
covering and devouring them !” 

They will gradually inaugurate their system of 
servitude nicely disguised under the garb of protection 
—that is, require the negro to work for them whether 
he will or not; pay him seven dollars a month, [half 
what he is worth,] and that half in kind—at their 
own prices! And when it is all arranged, will not 
the old masters come back and take possession, and 
thank the Yankees for having got up a system which 
pays far better than the old one, and saves reputa- 
tion, to say nothing of wear and tear of conscience ? 

But I want to ask your attention to the necessity 
of adopting some general system for putting the 
negroes upon their own legs, and defending them 
against those who will strive to push them down, 
and keep them down; and I would suggest some- 
thing like this :-— Xs 

First, as regards all negroes in whatever depart- 
ment of the S. service, a system of registration 
and allotment be immediately adopted, and rigidly 
enforced; and that all families of such employees re- 
ceive that allotment, and nothing more. It would 
have been comparatively easy to do this before ; it 
is difficult to do it now, as it is difficult to put down 
rebellion. 

Then, by a proper system, give the employees 
and all other negroes’ facilities for obtaining land at 
a low price on credit, and to place their families up- 
on them as soon as possible. 

Second, that as a CONDITION OF READMISSION 
To THE UNron, each State shall be required to 
give some guaranty that it will make suitable pro- 
vision for the employment and support of emanci- 
pated negroes who seek such aid. That said pro- 
vision shall be met as Christian and enlightened peo- 
ple ought to make for all their poor. 

That the project shall include facilities for procur- 
ing the fee of land for small farms, by negro settlers, 
inalienable by them for —— years. 

That this project shall be submitted to the U. 8. 
Government, and by it approved. 

Something like the following is suggested : that 
in all Districts in which the negroes form less than 
per cent. of the whole population, [whether 
permanent settlers or driven there by the events of 
the war,] no special arrangement is needed. Many 
may safely be left to their own control, provided 
the legal disabilities on account of color are not al- 
lowed to exist. 

That in other Districts, where the negroe# exceed 
r cent. of the population [permanent or tran- 
sient, | some special arrangement must be made for 
their provisional defence, and for their temporary 








aid. 

If such District is held by military possession, 
then the Plan of the Freedmen’s Inquiry Commis- 
sion, submitted to the Secretary of War, and pro- 
viding reprovision by Superintendent, with a cen- 
tral Bureau at Washington, to be adopted. In ad- 
dition, measures to be taken for settling as many of 
the freedmen upon small sections of land to be paid 
for by themselves. 

In Districts not so held,—1st, some facilities should 
be granted to freedmen for settling upon small 
farms, and acquiring the fee thereof, without privi- 
lege of alienating it for years. 

2d. In all the Counties or Districts, Poor’s Farms, 
to be established and maintained ; and r cent. 
of the expense thereof to be borne by the U. S. and 
per cent. by local taxation. 

All negroes, like all white persons who have visi- 














of themselves; and contribute their full share to the 
prosperity of the State. 

In Kentucky, in Louisiana, and elsewhere, free 
blacks not only take care of themselves, but gather 
property, and the whites tax that property. 

In none of the places hase sort do the colored 
people receive so much assistance from public char- 
ity, in proportion to their numbers, as whites do. 

Still, the ery is kept up by those who do not be- 
lieve the negro can take care of himself;j—and by 
those who do not want him to take care of himself,— 
that there must be a system of guardianship and re- 
straint. 

The slaveholders do not believe any such non- 
sense. Whenever it is for their interest to employ 
the negro in such way as leaves him to take care of 
himself, and to transact business, they do it. Yea, in 
thousands and thousands of cases,they thrust the negro 
to lead gangs of field hands; tomanage small farms ; 
to run mills; to go to market with garden stuffs; to 
drive and sell droves of hogs or cattle ; to sail small 
craft on rivers, and even to run steam engines. In 
these and in various other ways, they show their faith 
in the negro’s capacity for business and self-sup- 
port. 

Especially do those slave-owners believe in the ne- 
gro’s capacity, who lease to men and to women the 
privilege of using their own muscles and brain, at so 
many dollars a month, and never ask or care what 
he or she does, so that the rent is paid punctually, as 
it almost invariably is. They find this is a good way 
pa or an income, as it saves a deal of whip-cord 
and blasphemy. 

Again, it is demonstrable that whenever poor 
whites and negroes have come within our military 
lines for protection, the whites have needed and re- 
ceived far more assistance than blacks. The whites 
eat full rations, and do no work; the black eat little, 
and work much. 

Nay, it is demonstrable that if negroes had been 
paid for their service rendered to Government, at 
the same rate as whites are paid for like service, they 
would have beech able to support all their women and 
children. So that, in reality, while the poor whites 
have cost our Government much, the blacks have 
cost nothing. 

A strict system of registration would have identi- 
fied families; and the natural laws of affinity and af- 
fection would have kept up the relationship between 
them. By a strict system of registration and allot- 
ment, by fair play and cash pay, we should have 
avoided great confusion, and prevented some of the 
present suffering. 

Not only have we failed to do this, but we are 
afraid to rely upon plain principles; we violate the 
laws of demand and supply, and are in danger of 
making worse. | 

In some parts we saw officers work white men, 
free negroes and slaves, in the same gangs. The rule 
is to pay a black man one-third to one-half less for the 
same work done just as well as you pay a white man. 
For instance, the wages of a white teamster are $30 
a month; of a black one, if a slave, $25 paid to his 
master, but if a contraband, $10 a month paid to him- 
self! The sight of a rich government allowing only 
one-third the worth of his work to a poor negro who 
had fled to it for protection is enough to make ar 

angel weep; but he might be pardoned for swearing 
at the sight of that government paying into a slave- 
owner’s hand the wages of grown men who stand 
and barefoot, and beg in vain for part of the 
money, since master will not clothe them! 

There is chapter and verse for scenes like this. 

Nay, we contravene the plainest laws of supply 
and demand. I have lately been along the Ohio, on 
both banks. Ihave been inquiring about the extent 
to which the demand for labor would absorb the sur- 
plus funds, south of the river. I find a quick de- 
mand for men, women and children; ten thousand 
would have been dis of south of the Ohio; five 
or six thousand in Kansas; multitudes elsewhere. 
On the south side I found the multitudes, seeking 
employment, but there stood the United States, like 
a — sword, forbidding the supply to go to the de- 


No ferryman dares to an out of Ken- 
tacky without a pass. The officers fall wot ive one, 
lest, by chance, some “ runaway nigger” might im- 

upon them, by making them believe he was a 

man. This is not the fault of the War Depart- 
ment, nor of any particular Department, but the 
natural consequence of the general spirit and feeling 


which ade the community the 
groes. People do not seem to understand Flint othe 


ble means of support, to be left unmolested ; but 
all medicants and vagrants to be taken to such 
farms, and worked there. 

Such farms to be made nearly self-supporting, but 
to be so managed as by hard fare, and hard work, to 
repel rather than to attract. No person to be there 
restrained of liberty. Such establishments to be 
subject to inspection by}Marshals, or other U. S. 
officials. Re 

Strict administration of justice to be insisted upon 
everywhere ; and the negro, while secured in his 
rights, made amenable to the law. In all other re- 
spects, if he can keep out of work-house and prison, 
he is to be left as free as the white man to the high 
privilege of doing well,and baving its rewards, or 
of sinning, suffering and repenting. 


Your obd’t servant, 
SAM’L G. HOWE. 
Hon. T. D. Exror, Chairman, &e. 





Che Liberator. 
No Union with Siavoheldava! 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MASSAOHU- 
SETTS ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The Turrty-rirst Annvuat Meertine of the Mas- 
sachusetts Anti-Slavery Society will be held in Bos- 
ton, at the TREMONT TEMPLE, on Thursday, 
Jan. 28th, (day and -evening,) commencing at 10 
o’clock, A. M. 


ble at the approaching annual meeting in even unu- 
sual numbers, and, bating no jot of heart or hope, ad- 
dress themselves to the COMPLETION of the work 
to which they have been so long consecrated. Come 
one, come all. Let not Massachusetts alone, but all 
parts of the land be represented. 

As hitherto, an additional attraction will be present- 
ed in the holding of the Natrona, Anti-SLavery 
Supscription Festivat, at the Music Hatt, on the 
evening (Wednesday, January 27th,) preceding the 
opening session of the Society. 

WENDELL Puituirs, Esq., and others are expected 
tospeak at the Thursday morning’s meeting. 

By order of the Board of Managers, 

EDMUND QUINCY, President. 

Rosert F. Waxucut, Recording Secretary. 





MASSACHUSETTS A. 8. SOCIETY. 


The Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society was form- 
ed at a period when the early anti-slavery feeling of 
the country had been, seemingly, silenced and quench- 
ed almost beyond hope of revival—and when all 
effective anti-slavery action had well-nigh ceased. 
«Darkness covered the land, and gross darkness the 
people.” In that hour a few men and women, faith- 
ful among the faithless found, associated themselves 
together for the sole and simple purpose of awaken- 
ing a public sentiment and conscience, which might 
dislodge slavery from its deeply-imbedded founda- 
tions, and cast it out of the land. To effect this, they 
were literally destitute of all needful means, weapons 
and agencies, as men account these. They had the 
Truth only, and Justice, and the sure Word of God: 
yes, one thing more they had—/aith in these as the 
mightiest of all powers ; and in that faith, counted as 
weakness and fanaticism by the mass around them, 
and derided by the so-called Church, (with rare ex- 





would lay upon them, would have appalled the stout- 
est heart. ; 





cipation, while giving the negro freedom, gives him | been wrought in this nation. President Lincoln’s 
* ‘Nimeelf =f jee vee 1, 1863, in the brand it puts upon 
There is a lurking icion that it may become | slavery, is a virtual {however undesigned) justifica- 
of | tion of the work of the American Abolitionists. And 


Let the members and friends of the Society assem- 


ceptions,) they gave themselves to their work; a/| ure; Monthly Record of Current Events; Literary 
work which, could they have foreseen its magnitude | Notices; Editor's Easy Chair; Editor’s Drawer; 
and difficulties, and the long and arduous tasks it | Fashions for January. 


Thirty years have passed—thirty years of steady | that he does not expect to leave Liverpool until the 
and unflinching warfare upon Slavery, an upon all | 28d inst., instead of the 9th, as he had planned; so 
who came to its reseue and defence. The seed sown | that his arrival in Boston cannot be expected before 
in darkness took root, and has brought forth much | Feb. 6th or 7th. It will be a general source of re- 
fruit. A mighty and almost miraculous change has! gret that he cannot be at the Anti-Slavery Festival. 


that edict, conferring freedom upon over Three Mil- 
lions of American Slaves, is an exceeding great re- 
ward for all their labors. 

But the Anti-Slavery work is not yet accomplished. 
Slavery still lives, and has many friends and servants 
equally determined and unprincipled, both North and 
South. Never was the need of every moral influence, 
of the sternest preaching of justice and righteousness, 
of the boldest rebuke of the spirit of Slavery and 
Tyranny, greater than now. Until Slavery dies and 
disappears, no true and faithfal anti-slavery person 
can desire to cease from his distinctive work.— 
8. M., JR. 


THIRD DECADE PAMPHLET. 


At the recent Third Decade Meeting of the Amer- 
rcax Anti-Stavery Socrerr in Philadelphia, a 
Committee was appointed to superintend the publica- 
tion of the Proceedings of that meeting, with any 
other interesting matter appertaining thereto, in a 
pamphiet form. That Committee would now state 
that the funds raised at said meeting, after defraying 
the local expenses and the cost of reporting, afford but 
atrifling balance towards the pamphlet. It is accord- 
ingly necessary to request the members and friends 
of the Society, and all persons interested in the pub- 
lication of the pamphlet, to inform the Committee the 
number of copies they will individually subscribe for. 
This will enable the Committee to decide whether or 
not to proceed with the pamphlet-edition. Subscrip- 
tions may be sent to Samus May, Jr., 221 Washing- 
ton street, Boston; and it is earnestly requested that 
early responses may be made. The exact.price per 
copy cannot now be fixed, but subscribers will have 
their copies at actual cost. : 

The Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society begins the 
list with a subscription for two hundred and fifty copies. 


——$_ <>-——- 


> 
IMPORTANT PETITION TO CONGRESS. 


The following is the form of Petition adopted in 
compliance with vote of the late Thirtieth Anniversa- 
ry Meeting at Philadelphia, and which has been ap- 
proved by leading anti-slavery persons of various par- 
ties and denominations. The subject is one of vital 
moment; and the exigencies of the time point to this 
action as absolutely necessary to a speedy, honorable, 
and safe conclusion of the war. We ask our friends 
and readers, one and all, to interest themselves and 
those around them in the immediate and extensive 
circulation of this Petition, It is so brief that it may 
readily be copied at the head of a letter sheet, or 
printed copies may be obtained by applying to either 
of the anti-slavery offices in Philadelphia, (106 North 
Tenth street,) New York, (48 Beekman street,) or 
Boston, (221 Washington street.) Let the action be 
prompt and vigorous. Those who have already sign- 
ed the Loyal Women’s Petition need not hesitate to 
sign this also, as the two, though in harmony, are not 
identical. Friends! let the word be Immediate! Not 
an hour is to be lost. 

2@> When the signing is completed, let the Peti- 
tion be forwarded at once to some reliable member 

















THIRD DECADE OF THE 


AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOOIETY. 


SPEECH OF AARON M. POWELL. 
Aaron M. Powe tu said: Instead of the third meet- 
ing of this kind which is celebrated by many who are 
present, it is the first one in my own experience. But 
it is to meas valuable, I apprehend, in my own appre- 
ciation, for the length of time in which I have been 
familiar with this movement, as to you who have la- 
bored longer, and in the more trying and darker peri- 
ods of this struggle. I want to stand here a moment 
this morning, and to express personally my own sense 
of gratitude for having been permitted, even for ten 
years, to share somewhat in this contest. I cannot 
think even of the shorter period over which my own 
mind can pass in review, without the deepest gratitude 
in my own heart at having been permitted to labor in 
the anti-slavery cause, in that hour when we were ob- 
liged to walk by faith wholly, and not by sight occa- 
sionally. Itis, I think, an occasion for the special 
gratitude of every Abolitionist, to have been permitted 
to live in a time such as we have passed through, and 
such as we see at the present hour. I do not wish to 
dwell! upon the past, or to indulge in any of the more 
recent reminiscences. I share the feeling which has 
been expressed this morning, that we are in the midst 
of great responsibilities. I think that we are surround- 
ed by new and glorious opportunities for completing 
our labor. But the completion of it yet remains to be 
done. I am glad to stand here with the older mem- 
bers of the American Anti-Slavery Society, on this 
Thirtieth Anniversary, and to see in all the evidences 
of this hour, war-timeas it is,the glorious moral method, 
which has been its method, vindicated as it is. We 
stand to-day vindicated in the wisdom of our position, 
and with every encouragement still to stand upon the 
platform ofeabsolute right and impartial justice, as the 
only correct basis of effort in grappling successively 
with oppression. As the New York Tribune of yester- 
day very truthfully remarked, there may be a connec- 
tion between the meeting here thirty years ago and 
the Presidential administration of this period. So it 
remains as true to-day, that if we adhere to this plat- 
form of absolute right and impartial justice, we shall 
see this work carried on, in a new Union in the future, 
which shall be a true Union, dedicated to impartial 
liberty. 

But, my friends, if by any mistaken counsel, which 
Ido not believe is to prevail, if by any lack of con- 
science, which I trust there may not be, that type of 
politicians should prevail, represented not by the Hon. 
Senator upon our platform, but by the editor of the 
New York Times, there will be no Union such as we 
hope for. But I believe that the Henry J. Raymond 
school of politicians will not prevail, if there can be 
still impartial criticism of leading public men and pub- 
lic measures in the light of impartial justice and abso- 
lute right. I mention the New York Times, because, 
speaking for the body of the so-called Conservative 
Republicans, after Grant’s victory, which seemed to 
render it more certain that the North was to triumph, 
that paper says, in a column and a half editorial, that 
* masterly inactivity ” is the policy now which should 
be pursued in regard to slavery. If that political 
counsel prevails, it is not statesmanship—it is a sham ; 
it is selfishness under the name of conservatism. If 








of Congress, or, if preferred, to one of the above- 
named offices, where it will receive prompt attention. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States, in Congress assembled : 


The undersigned, citizens of believing 
Slavery the great cause of the present rebellion, and 
an institution fatal to the life of Republican govern- 
ment, earnestly pray your honorable bodies to imme- 
diately abolish it throughout the United States ; and 
to adopt measures for so amending the Constitution as 
forever to prohibit its existence in any portion of our 
common country. 





MEN | WOMEN. 


T0 THE WOMEN OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Think not, in circulating the petition, that your 
work will soon be forgotten. The hundreds of names 
gathered by you in wandering weary miles are not 
to be thrown away with waste paper—laid on the ta- 
ble, or under the table—but all are to be preserved 
in the national archives as a part of our history. 

The names of the members of the “ Women’s Loyal 
National League,” the sums of money expended, the 
extensive correspondence with the women of the na- 
tion, will all be bound up in book form. Every one 
of the thousands of letters from loyal women, de- 
manding freedom to all, will be preserved for the ad- 
miration of our children’s children. 

This is not a movement for a day or an hour to end 
with the circulation of this petition; but the inaugu- 
ration of the moral power of woman to be recognized 
in the politics of the nation. Our influence must be 
felt in the next Presidential campaign, in the re-con- 
struction of the new government. Remember, the 
right of petition is the only political right we have 
under the Constitution. By our zeal and earnestness 
in the use of that in this crisis of our destiny, let us 
prove ourselves worthy of more enlarged privileges 
and immunities in the new republic. 

One hundred thousand names are already registered 
in our office, Room 20 Cooper Institute, New York. 
It takes nine hundred thousand more to complete the 
million. So work on, and thus secure for yourselves 
a glorious immortality. 

E. CADY STANTON, 
President Women’s Loyal National League. 
soli ills 
Ix Scnoor anv Ovr; or, the Conquest of Richard 

Grant. A Story for Young People. By Oliver 

Optic, Author of “ The Boat Club,” “All Aboard,” 

“Now or Never,” “Rich and Humble,” &c., &c. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1864. 


The stories of Oliver Optic never fail to prove 
equally interesting and instructive. The “ young 
folks” who have read “ Rich and Humble,” will find 
“In School and Out ” to be its sequel; and they will 
be eager to know by what methods the heady, proud 
and insubordinate Richard Grant became reformed in 
his manners and morals, and a noble conqueror of his 
selfish propensities. Their parents must gratify them 
by purchasing this little volume, and thereby help 
them along in virtuous well-doing. 








Tue Arvantic Monrtnury for January, 1864. Tick- 
nor & Fields, Boston. 

Contents: Governor John Winthrop in Old Eng- 
land; The Planting of the Apple Tree ; Ray ; House 
and Home Papers I. ; Three Cantos of Dante’s “ Par- 
adiso ;”” External Appearance of Glaciers; Stephen 
Yarrow, a Christmas Story ; Memoria Positum ; 
My Book; The Minister Plenipotentiary ; The Be- 
ginning of the End; Reviews and Literary Notices ; 
Recent American Publications. 

Harrer’s Monruty MaGazine. This number 
commences a new volume of this valuable work. We 
give the following table of contents :— 

Scenes in the War of 1812.—VII. Closing Opera- 
tions of the Army of the North; A Cruise among the 
Fuegians ; Pictures of the Japanese.—III. Institu- 
tions and Policy; Cap-and-Bells — Concluded; Wo- 
men under Difficulties; The Leadman’s Song; Out 
of Nazareth; Three Hundred Thousand Strong; 
The Visit of the Christ-child; Drifting Apart; A 
Memory ; The Small House at Allington; A Sacri- 
fice Consumed ; Our Artists ; Crackthorpe and Weeks; 
My Chemical Experiment; The Old Year and the 
New ; In Hospital after Stone River ; The Lost Treas- 
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that doctrine be allowed to prevail, then these battles, 
with tenfold increased horror, must in the future be 
fought overagain. Butif the American Anti-Slavery 
Society shall continue its labor earnestly and faithful- 
ly unto the end, then shall the line of political conduct 
based on the right find a moral support among the peo- 
ple, which will enable them to go forward, and recon- 
struct the Union upon the basis of liberty for all men 
throughout the land. I stand here this brief moment, 
then, that I may utter an exhortation to you who are 
the immediate members and friends of this Society, to 
continue your efforts, recognizing the new opportuni- 
ties, and remembering our increased responsibility to 
make one last, best effort for the complete overthrow 
of the common enemy of the country, human slavery. 
If there is that fidelity which there ought to be; if 
there is an appreciation of the impdrtance and signifi- 
cance of this hour, this transition period, there will be 
engrafted in the Constitution of the country the sim- 
ple amendment, when slavery has been abolished by a 


} general emancipation act, that there shall be neither 





slavery nor involuntary servitude in any State or Ter- 
ritory of this Union, as explicit as the ancient prohi- 
bition in the Territories of the North-west. 

At the outset of this rebellion, there was assembled 
at Washington a Peace Congress, supposed to contai 
the wisdom and statesmanship of the country, outside 
the Halls of Congress. And what was that wisdom in 
that hour? How was it proposed that we should avert 
this great calamity of national war? Charles Francis 
Adams, to the disgrace of that noble name, offered a 
resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, an amendment in the interest of slavery. And 
now, with three hundred thousand graves between us 
and slavery, with the industry and economy of the 
country disarranged, and with mourning and Jamenta- 
tion in every household in the land, in Heaven’s name, 
may we not end this conflict by amending the Consti- 
tution so that it may be as explicitly in the interest of 
liberty, as in the beginning it was proposed to make it 
in the interest of slavery? (Applause.) 


SPEECH OF LUCRETIA MOTT. 


Lucretia Mort said: When I see these young 
men and strong, coming forward with acknowledg- 
ments of their indebtedness to the cause, and rejoic- 
ing that they have been among its later advocates; 
and when I look around upon this platform, and see 
here a Lucy Stone, an Elizabeth Jones, and a Theodore 
Tilton, all laboring so effectively in the field, I feel 
that we older ones may indeed retire, and thank God 
that He who has blessed us all our lives long is now 
blessing the land ; for there is surely no greater joy 
than to see these children walking in the anti-slavery 
truth. 

I feared yesterday that we were dwelling too much 
upon the past. We were so deeply interested in the 
earliest movement of this Anti-Slavery Society, that 
we did not go back, except by mere incidental men- 
tion, to Benjamin Lay and Ralph Sanderford, who 
dwelt in caves and dens of the earth, of whom the 
world was not worthy, to Elias Hicks, Thomas Clark- 
son, and all those earlier laborers; we did not go 
back so far as that. I feared, however, that we were 
not enough leaving the things that were behind, and 
pressing forward toward those that were before. Al- 
though I did not entirely agree with our friend Fos- 
ter, and was glad that he was answered as he was— 
for I have so large Hope that I always take encourag. 
ing views of thingjs when I can—yet I felt that there 
were duties to be'performed in our case in regard to 
freedmen as wellas in regard to those still held as 
slaves in our land. It is of little consequence to us 
now what we have suffered in the past, what obloquy, 
reproach and contumely we have endured in our 
religious societies, and in other relations in society. 
We might, as women, dwell somewhat upon our 
own restrictions, as connected with this anti-slav- 
ery movement. When persons interested in the 
cause were invited to send delegates to the London 
Convention of 1840, and some of those delegates 
were women, it was found out in time for them 
to send forth a note declaring that women were not 
included in the term “persons,” but onty men; and 
therefore when we arrived in London, we were ex- 
cluded from the platform. Yet, let me say, in justice 
to the Abolitionists there, that we were treated with 
all courtesy, and with a good deal of flattery in lieu of 
our rights. But all those things we may pass by. 

Last evening, when we were listening, some of us, 
to the eloquent and earnest appeals made by Henry 
Ward Beecher, we saw in the assemblage some who, 
a few years ago, rushed from their seats in the church 
because they could not bear to hear William Furness 
speak so plainly on the subject of slavery, and who 
warned friends from abroad that they must not come 
to our houses because we were Abolitionists. When 
Madame Pulsky and her friends came, and were 
asked to go with me on a visit to the penitentiary, 





and the carriage was at the door, word came that they 

were from coming because we were Aboli- 

tionists! When I see these men coming forward pow, 

and joining in the applause for the thorough anti-slav- 

ery sentiments of Henry Ward Beecher and others, 

86 far from blaming them, or setting them at naught, 

I would rather welcome them at this eleventh hour, 

and I hope they may receive their full penny, if they 

work diligently to the end. I have felt sometimes, al- 

most with the Apostle, willing to be accursed of my 

brethren. for this cause’s-sake ; but willing afterwards, 

when they come forward and mingle with us, to give 

them the right hand and invite them upon the 

platform, and glad to hear them if they have any- 

thing to say on the right side. When I saw these 

things last evening, I remembered the remark of 

Ray Potter, one of the signers of the Declaration, 

who, in a speech in Rhode Island said that Abolition- 
ists had the great Temple of Liberty to rear, and 

must do all the rough and hard work. But when it 
was near the top, he said, then would come forth peo- 
ple to lay their little fingers upon itandsay, “We 
have got it up!” I could but remember this last eve- 
ning, and also a few weeks ago, when I rejoiced to 
see the crowds listening to the words that proceeded 
out of the mouths of Phillips Brooks and others upon 
this very platform. When I heard some of the mem- 
bers of the Freedmen’s Association, in this meeting, 
talking about the objections that were met and an- 
swered again and again by the Abolitionists years ago, 
of the duties connected with the liberation of the 
slave which we must perform, I felt that, afterall, we 
were but unprofitable servants, and had not done as 
we ought to have done, in regard to doing away with 
that deep-rooted prejudice which is the concomitant 
of slavery, and which we know can never be removed 
while slavery exists. Some of us women can perhaps 
more fully sympathize with the slave because the pre- 
judice against him is somewhat akin to that against 
our sex; and we ought to have been more faithful 
than we have been, so that when we hear the words 
applied to us, “ Come, ye blessed of my Father,” we 
might be ready to ask, ‘‘ When saw we thee an hun- 
gered, or athirst, or in prison, and ministered unto 
thee?’ It seems to me, therefore, as has been 
recommended here to-day, that we should keep on 
our armor. It may not be necessary to continue 
our operations in precisely the same way; but it 
will be necessary to multiply our periodicals, and 
scatter them, as we have done heretofore with good 
effect. When our friends were talking of what was 
done, and how we were received in the beginning, 
and when Church and State were, as our friend Gar- 
rison showed so clearly, arrayed against us, I remem- 
bered that then, just as in olden times, the common 
people heard us gladly. In truth, the original good 
heart of the people—excuse my theology—cannot re- 
sist the wisdom and the power with which truth speaks 
to their understanding ; and therefore it was that we 
were gladly received among them. Many have come, 
and made their acknowledgments, that when we 
have. been mobbed, when Pennsylvania Hall was 
burned, they were in the wrong, that they were in 
the mob; but now they say, “ Whereas I was blind, I 
now see, and I am willing now to be faithful to what 
I see.” Let us welcome them, hail them in their 
coming, and gladly receive them. And with all these 
coadjutors, the work will go on, emancipation will be 
proclaimed, and we may be just as confident and earn- 
est as we were before our friend Foster reproved us. 
I think we may rejoice and take courage. I like a 
little addition to the rejoicing of good old Simeon: 
“« Now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine 
eyes have seen of thy salvation ;” for the whole salva- 
tion has not come, but we have seen of the salvation. 


SPEECH OF REV. SAMUEL MAY, JR. 


Rev. Samvet May, Jr., said,—Although I cannot 
claim to be one of the original members of this Socie- 
ty, Iam happy to look back upon twenty-five years of 
connection with it, and upon such services as I have 
been able to render it. I should be sorry, therefore, 
to go away from Philadelphia without uttering one 
word in behalf of our good cause. Let me first reiis- 
sure our good friend, S. S. Foster, on the subject of our 
future warfare upon slavery, as I have been in a posi- 
tion to know something of the minds of the different 
members of this Society. The number of those who 
believe that our work is done, or who entertain the 
least thought of laying down their arms, is so exceed- 
ingly smali that they can be counted on the fingers of 
asingle hand. Neither this Society, nor any one of 
its committees, has made any announcement affording 
ground for the least shadow of a suspicion that we 
mean to disband, or cease from our work while a sin- 
gle slave treads the soil of our native land. There is 
no such purpose. We have known too much of the 
privilege and blessing of being enlisted in this good 
cause ever to desert it while a single slave clanks his 
chains. I think, too, we understand our duty too 
well for this. I know there are a few, a very few, 
who think that we may cease our associated labors. I 
know of one eminent lady who thinks so. She is not 
with us to-day. She has ceased to codperate with 
our Executive Committee, of which she was so long 
a member. She thinks that our work, as an associated 
body, is at an end; and it is not for us to condemn 
her for that opinion. There is no desertion of the 
anti-slavery cause on the part of Maria W. Chapman, 
whose name I mention, because it ought to be named 
in this Society with respect and honor. If she with- 
draws from us before we think our work is done, let 
us remember how much earlier than most of us she 
enlisted in its ranks; how early her clear foresight 
saw the danger; how eloquent were her pen and her 
voice in dispelling the cloud of darkness which over- 
shadowed the land ; how clear was her faith ; how 
brave was her heart. And if she now leaves the So- 
ciety, (not, 1am sure, the anti-slavery work,) sooner 
than we think she should do, may we not suppose 
there may be given to her now a foresight of the fu- 
ture better and clearer than ours, such as she had 
thirty years ago, when she was among the first to 
take up this great cause, and when, with brave and 
unflinching heart, she faced that Boston mob and all 
its terrors? We can have no blame for such a ser- 
vant of the cause as that. Nevertheless, adhering to 
our own convictions of duty, nearly every other mem- 
ber of the Society, and of its Committees and officers, 
maintains his ground. So I think our friend Foster 
need not be troubled. 

As we look back through the last thirty years, per- 
haps the most painfal object in our survey is the op- 
position which the anti-slavery cause has had to en- 
counter from the churches of the land. With here 
and there an exception, the great body of religionists, 
who took upon themselves the name of Christ, and 
dared to organize in the name of him who ever went 
out to tle lowliest and humblest and most oppressed 
among men, threw themselves in the way of our So- 
ciety and of its object. We will not stop to utter 
words of reproach to-day. The church could not see 
the palpable truth, that anti-slavery was the gospel for 
the day. It proved itself a blind leader of blind fol- 
lowers. And what a judge and divider over it did 
the anti-slavery cause become! Powerful ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies and mighty religious associations fell asun- 
der at its touch, and arrayed themselves in opposing 
ranks. The church fell upon this great rock of truth 
and justice, instead of building upon it, and was 
broken! But there were winnowed out of every sect 
those that knew this cause was Christ’s own cause in 
the land. Many, misled and deceived by false-hearted 
leaders, entertained the belief that anti-slavery was in- 
fidelity. I wish to express, therefore, the great satis- 
faction I felt this morning, when that eloquent speak- 
er, Henry Ward Beecher, came among us in his kind, 
courteous, and fraternal spirit, and, from his position 
as an accredited preacher of the Christian religion, re- 
cognized upon this platform the great services this 
Society has “rendered to patriotism, to reiigion, and 
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Hexry C. Wricnrt. Has the President Of the 
United States, as President, any right to fee singh 
slave purely as a matter of justice, or for his good ' 
His only power, as President of the United States, iy 
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Tue PresieNt.—The next speaker is one Whe 
has devoted a large portion of her life, since she came 
to years of intelligence, to the cause of the slave 
There is no one, in the Old World or the New, who 
has labored more devotedly, more self-sacrificingly 
or more wholly given all that she is and all that se 
has, to be put upon the altar of bleeding humanity 
than Abby Kelley Foster. ‘ 

SPEECH OF ABBY KELLEY FOSTER. 


Assy Kevvey Foster said: I agree with aloo 
everything that has been said here this morning inn. 
lation to the present aspects of our cause and our pre 
ent duty. Yet, there is one thing that remains for y 
to be reminded of. Although we all feel and know 
that, of necessity, there must have been an immens 
change in the public sentiment in consequence of the 
action of this Anti-Slavery Society, yet we should 
be too confident as to the character of the wonderf| 
change since the war commenced. Although brougit 
up in the Orthodox Church, I do not believe exactly 
in the doctrine of instantaneous conversion. There 
is a fall from grace sometimes. I want to remind you 
that we had labored for thirty years previous to the 
terrible mobs of 1860. Do we remember the Fal of 
1860, and the Winter of 1860 and ’61? Do we remen- 
ber that never was a more blood-thirsty mob organized 
in the city of Boston, than was organized in the Fall 
of 1860? , 

Cuartes C. Bur.eien, (interposing)—When the 
Devil came down in great wrath, because be knew he 
had but a short time. 

Mrs. Foster.—Let us see whether he knew be had 
but a short time. Have we forgotten that blood-thirty 
spirit which went from Boston, all along through Al 
bany, on the line of the Central Railroad, through the 
entire West; which came down here into Pennsyln- 
nia, and pervaded every part of the North—the spirit 
of determination that free speech should utterly be 
crushed out ?—a spirit that responded to what was 
proposed by the Peace Convention at Washington, 
viz: that we should give slavery free course to run 
and be glorified through this country; that, notwith- 
standing our twenty-seven years of anti-slavery ag 
tation, free speech should be crashed, as ¥¢ knew it 
must be, if those peace resolutions had been accepted 
by the South? If they had been, we should truly have 
been crushed out, as we believed, at that period. Truly 
would free speech have been trampled under fot, 
slavery would have been triumphant, but for the fact 
that the slaveholders would not accept the offer. - 
thanks to the governing masses of the North thet Bet 
consummation of diabolism did not succeed. <* -_ 
Did slavery think it had but a short time to live? 
it was blind. Sin is always blind. Satan neve 
see an inch before his nose. The North did not 7 
it; politicians did not dream it. They believed . 
notwithstanding the flood of light, they could a 
us all down, and that slavery could have 4 awed 
of life, not for its own sake, but to promote what “ 
believed to be their pecuniary and political ant 
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to humanity.” That, in my mind, is a sufficient off- 


set to columas and pages of scurrilous denunciation. | 
Not that we needed any such testimony from Mr. 
Beecher, or anybody else; not that it makes any dif- 
getence to us what he or any one else says upon that 
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— ae have labored for thirty years in the anti- 
prcceagnar _ who have that conviction, and therefore 
gh aid down their arms. 
= a not, therefore, be too confident. Do not let 
~~ too woek on what has been done. Napoleon 
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hat one iota of moral truth that has ever been uttered, 
"than one atom of physical matter that has 
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omplishment ot the overthrow of slavery is concern- 
nf re success to attend the Federal arms to-day, I 
foo] confident that slavery would linger, God knows 
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: 1 years, if need be, in order to insure its destruc- 
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Mr. Garnison.—It seems to me that it is not at all 


our province to undertake to determine the motives by 
which the people are animated who have recently come 
into sympathy and co-operation witlr us for the aboli- 


tion of slavery; that it is not our province to accuse 
them of being hollow and hypocritical. Thank God 
that a general change has taken place, a most miracu- 
fous change! Whoever will come up now, and speak 
aword for freedom, I will hail as a friend and a broth- 
er, and will leave his motives to God, to whom alone 
he is responsible. 

The meeting will now be addressed by Susan B. 
Anthony, Secretary of the Women’s Loyal League. 

SPEECH OF SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 

Susan B. Antuony said: Among the early les- 
sons which I learned upon the abolition platform was 
this: That it was our distinctive work to educate the 
heart of the people of this nation into a full recogni- 
tion of the humanity of the black man; that we were 
to so educate the people of the North that they would 
refuse to aid the government in holding the black man 
in chains; and I suppose that is precisely our work to- 


day. Iremember that I had thought fugitive-slave 
vork was very important and really anti-slavery ; but 
I remember that one of the first lessons I had to learn 
was, that the fugitive slave would be aided by com- 
mon philanthropy and benevolence, and that we, who 
called ourselves Radical Abolitionists, should give 
our attention, our thought, our efforts to the removal 


of the cause which compelled the fugitive, with bleed- 
ing feet, to cross the free States of the North to the 
British domain. It seems to me that the Sanitary 
Commission work, the Freedmen’s Association, the 
Freedmen’s Educational work, are to-day common 
charity, common benevolence, and the world will look 
after it. Here, in this third decade of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, are assembled, from different 
parts of the free States, the representatives of a little 
handful of men and women over the country, who 
have for these thirty years been working to under- 
mine the law of the nation which allows the holding 
of property inman. Precisely this is the work which 
I think we should abide by at this hour, leaving to the 
grand masses of the world, whose attention is now 
called to the question of liberty, to the question of 
saving this nation, to the question of emancipation 
even—leaving it to them to take care of the sick and 
wounded upon the battle-field. Let us go on with our 
Primitive and fundamental work of removing the laws 
*hich allow of the existence of slavery. 

That is the specific work to which the association 
of which I have been a member for the last six months 
{the Women’s Loyal League,) has specially devoted 
itself. We aim to circulate throughout the entire 
North a petition, to be presented to the next Congress, 
wking that body to enact alaw of Universal Emanci- 
pation. As women, we felt that it was especially fit- 
‘ng for us to work in this way, because as women 
¥ecould have no voice as to what should be the basis 
of reconstruction of this government, save through 
the one right which the nation has left to us, the 
Tight of petition. Women can neither take the ballot 
hor the bullet to settle this question. Therefore, to us, 
the right to petition is the one sacred right which we 
*aght not to neglect. I appeal to women here to-day 
set themselves about this work when they shall re- 
urn to their homes ; to circulate this emancipation pe- 
Guon, themselves, and to urge upon their neighbors 
and friends to engage in the work. 

There are women here who would like to know 
5 sy of the progress of this petition movement. I 

orry hot tobe able to make an enthusiastic and 
snoouraging report ; but the fact is, that wherever our 
eg have been sent, from vastly too many places 

‘sponses have come back, “ What do you mean 
eon Us to circulate a petition for emancipation ? 
" the work already done? Has not the Presi- 
aaa freedom? Ishe not doing the work 
pire - . can? This has been the one great ob- 
had a one great discouragement, which we have 
haan “ Those who have occupied the highest 
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SPEECH OF COL, WAGNER. 


Mr. Cuairman, axp Lapres ann GEeytiemen : 
When I received, at the hands of the Chairman of your 
Business Committee, an invitation to attend your meet- 
ing, I feared that my duties at the camp would not per- 
mit me to be present. In coming here this morning, I 
did not expect to make a speech, and fortwo reasons : 
Iam not able to make you a speech ; and if I were, I 
would not assume to come here, and preach abolition 
doctrines to those who learned them many years ago. 
Iam not a member of this Anti-Slavery Society, un- 
less I may be permitted to style myself a believing 
member—one who has never joined your association, 
but who has,in some little measure, contributed to- 
wards the abolition of slavery. Ihave graduated in that 
school where those who study become most thorough- 
going and emphatic Abolitionists. My Abolitionism 
is of but recent growth. When I entered the army, I 
determined todo what I could to crush this rebellion. 
I believed with hundreds of thousands of others, that 
it could be done without interfering with slavery. But 
I had been but a short time in the army when I saw 


_ that to crush this rebellion, it was necessary to eradi- 


cate slavery. I had been there but a little while before 
I met our erring brethren on the field of battle, and, 
falling into their hands wounded and a prisoner, I was 
able to obtain information which I never possessed be- 
fore. It was then and there that the conviction forced 
itself upon me, that slavery must be abolished; and, 
friends and fellow-citizens, I tell you it will be abolish- 
ed. (Applause.) : 

I am sorry that some of your members are quarrel- 
ing with the means for accomplishing the ends for 
which you have labored so long and so faithfully. For 
my part, I am willing to accept the assistance and re- 
ceive the help ofall who are willing to accomplish this 
great end of freeing our country from what has been 
a curse to it, and has stained and defaced our escutch- 
eon. LIhope none of the members of this Society will 
think of laying down their armor; butif they do, lam 
sure there are those who are ready and anxious to work 
until not a slave remains on our soil. Ido not suppose, 
for a moment, that one who has been a member of this 
assoviation for thirty years will think now, when the 
work is so nearly accomplished, of withdrawing while 
yetso much remains to be done. A great deal remains to 
be done in the army, and a great deal by you who are 
athome. It is for you to uphold the hands of those 
who are administering the law at our Capital. Faith- 
fully have you performed it in years past. I am confi- 
dent that faithfully you will perform it, until the work 
for which you are associated shall be ended, and the re- 
bellion shall be crushed. 

Iagree with you, Mr. Chairman, that gne of the 
great means adopted by the government of this coun- 
try, in crushing this rebellion, is the arming of the negro 
race. I believe that the arming of that class of our cit- 
izens will be the means of administering the last and 
crushing blow to slavery. At the South, we are arm- 
ing those who have been made free by the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation of our President. We also arm 
those who are still held in bondage. In Maryland, in 
Delaware, in Kentucky, and in Tennessee, we are re- 
ceiving those who are not included in that Proclama- 
tion into the armies of the United States, and thereby 
giving them freedom. 

I am not one of those who hope without reason, but 
I am confident that this war is drawing to aclose. I 
am equally confident that it will never end until the 
last slave is made free. There wasa time when I im- 
agined that the colored man was not equal to the white 
man in intelligence. But if he is not—I do not say 
that he is not—give him for a few generations the op- 
portunities that you enjoy, and he will make himself 


what it was intended by God that he should be, aman, tized by representatives of ten States in 1833! 


in all respects, such as we are. (Applause.) I look 
at this matter from a military stand-point. I look up- 
on the soldiers of our own color, and upon those of a 
darker complexion. I have had some little experience 
with both ; and my dispassionate opinion is, that the 
one is equal in every way to the other. The colored 
man makes as good a soldier as the white man. He 
obeys orders as promptly and as intelligently ; he ac- 
quires the drill as perfectly, if not more so, than the 
white soldier. His valor he has proved on many a 
bloody field; his courage he has shown on the battle- 
field and in the hospital. And the day will come when 
he will show those who now look down upon him with 
contempt and reproach, that he is a man, willing to do 
and to dare all that other men do and dare, in striking 
for freedom and for the right. 

* Mrs. Mort inquired what had been the character of 
Camp William Penn, as to depredations upon property, 
as compared with camps of white soldiers. 

Col. Wacner.—I am pleased to be able to say, that 
no depredations of any kind have been committed by 
the soldiers of Camp William Penn. The friends of 
the colored soldiers have been pleasantly and agreeably 
surprised to find them, in this respect, far superior to 
white soldiers in a similar position. I have never yet 
seen a camp of white soldiers, where depredations 
were not committed ; but at Camp William Penn there 
have been no depredations. It is not owing toa more 
rigid discipline there; we have no other rules than 
those that govern white camps. But the men seem to 
feel the dignity and responsibility of their position. 
(Applause.) They seem to realize that the world is 
looking at them, and watching the progress of their 
camps, and of those of their color who have taken up- 
on themselves the duty of fighting for the country and 
the flag. They come to the camp, many of them rag- 
ged and dirty ; but when they put on the uniform, they 
feel that they are men, and that they can hold up their 
heads among men. They are glad to see that even 
they have now an opportunity of doing something for 
our flag and for our nation. Say what you please 
about the degradation of the negro, it is all nonsense. 
Give him an opportunity of showing what he is, and 
he will show himself a man. 

Tue Presipent.—lI can bear the same testimony 
with regard to the conduct of the colored regiments at 
Readville, in Massachusetts, where the 54th and 55th 
regiments were stationed. Itis the universal testimony 
of the neighborhood and the whole region round about, 
that never before was there a regiment stationed in 
that neighborhood without depredations being commit- 
ted ; but since the colored regiments have been there, 
there have been no depredations. 

(To be continued. ) 
=> 





GEORGE THOMPSON. 


The following extract of a letter from Mr. Thomp- 
son to Mr. James N. Buffam, of Lynn, dated London, 
Dec. 10th, will interest our readers generally : 

“The policy of our government is decided—there 
will be no intervention. Copperheadism now can do 
but little harm. Even the Times now acknowledges 
that the abolition movement in the United States is 
*a great fact,’ and that the radical party, who have 
gained immense ground since the late elections, are 
carrying all before them, and that every day, every 
hour, tolls the knell of the ‘peculiar institution.’ I 
shall, therefore, leave England in the belief that 
through my absence no injury will result to the anti- 
slavery cause. 

“My sole business during the last three years has 
been to rekindle the anti-slavery feeling of this coun- 
try, to bring out the true character of the anti-slave- 
ly movement, to unmask the designs of the rebels, to 
vindicate, as far as I could, the policy of the U.S. 
Government, to expose and denounte my own coun- 
trymen who gave aid and comfort to Southern trait- 
ors, and to bring public sentiment to act upon the 
Government of this country. We have now a vigi- 
lant, active, and energetic organization in almost eve- 
ry great town and city; and I may, therefore, be 
spared to mingle once more with’ my American fel- 
low-laborers in the seene of their great conflict. I 
shall be delighted, as of yore, to take my place—time 
and circumstances permitting—by the side of the 
veterans who still live to carry on and complete the 
glorious¢work of Universal Emancipation. 

Yours most cordially, 





THE THIRTIETH 
NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY SUBSORIPTION- 
ANNIVERSARY. 


The Managersof the Turrtretn National ANTI- 
Stavery Supscrirtion Anniversary hereby an- 
nounce to its numerous friends and patrons, and to the 
friends of liberty and emancipation universally, that it 
will be held, as hitherto, in Music Haut, Boston, on 
Wednesday evening, January 27, 1864; and they con- 
fidently anticipate not only the same liberal patronage 
and thronged attendance that have hitherto been ex- 
tended to it, but a cheering increase of both, in view 
of the wonderful change which has been wrought in 
public opinion, on the subject of slavery, since the re- 
bellion broke out, adverse to the longer continuance of 
that “sum of all villanies.” 

The special object of this Anniversary has been, 
from year to year, to replenish the treasury of the 
American Anti-Stavery Socrery, and thus enable 
it to keep in operation those potent instrumentalities 
whereby the public conscience has been aroused, the 
public understanding enlightened, and the public heart 
softened, in regard to the pitiable condition of the mil- 
lions of bondmen and bondwomen whose deliverance, 
though manifestly approaching, yet remains to be con- 
summated. To that Society is the whole country most 
deeply indebted for its unfaltering, courageous and in- 
flexible opposition to slavery as a system, and to the 
slave power as inimical to every element of Democra- 
ey and Christianity, through a long period of years ; 
and it is now widely and magnanimously conceded 
that, if its solemn warnings, powerful appeals, and pro- 
phetic asseverations had been duly heeded, the present 
awful tragedy of rebellion and civil war might have 
been averted, and the abolition of slavery secured 
without violence or blood. 
The American Anti-Slavery Seciety has recently 
celebrated, at Philadelphia, its rH1RD DECADE, or thir- 
tieth anniversary since its formation. The occasion 
was one of thrilling interest and stirring remembrance, 
—calling, in the retrospect of the past, for devout 
thanksgiving to the God of the oppressed for what 
had been effected by the power of His truth, and in- 
spiring to new labors to secure the liberation of every 
slave in the land. While the great concourse of “‘ the 
tried and true,” who were present, were made jubilant 
by all the signs of the times, and while they expressed 
the confident hope that the monster Slavery had re- 
ceived its death-wound, through its treasonable revolt 
against the General Government, still, there was en- 
tire unanimity in the conviction that the Society should 
not think, for one moment, of retiring from the con- 
flict until liberty is “‘ proclaimed throughout all the 
land, unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 

Judge Conway, of Kansas, in a letter read on the 
occasion, regretting his absence, said—‘‘ I recognize in 
the American Anti-Slavery Society the primal agent 
in the regeneration of the American nation which is 
now in progress. The ultimate triumph of liberty is 
assured. Thank God, the future is ours! But this as- 
surance should in no wise inspire us with indifference 
to the progress of events. We must not suppose that 
our part of the work is finished. Zhe American Anti- 
Slavery Society must not think of retiring from the field 
for many a long day. The future is ours; but we must 
do the work necessary to perfect the results.” 

On the same occasion, Hon. Henry W1180n, of Mas- 
sachusetts, in the course of an eloquent speech, said— 








“By years, by epochs alone, can we measure the 
progressive advancement of a movement so grand and 
comprehensive as the anti-slavery movement in Amer- 
ica. What mighty changes have been wrought in the 
condition of the anti-slavery cause in the United States 
since the American Anti-Slavery Society was on 
en 
afew unknown and nameless men were its apostles ; 
now the most accomplished intellects in America are 
its champions. Then a few proscribed and hunted 
followers rallied around its banners; now it has laid 
its grasp upon the conscience of the nation, and mil- 
lions rally around the folds of its flag. Then nota 
statesman in America accepted its doctrines or advo- 
cated its measures; now it controls more than twenty 
States, has a majority in both houses of Congress, 
and the Chief Magistrate of the republic decrees the 
emancipation of three millions of men. Then every 
free State was against it; now Western Virginia, 
Delaware, Maryland and Missouri pronounce for the 
emancipation of their bondmen. Then the public 
press covered it with ridicule and contempt ; now the 
most powerful journals in America are its organs, 
scattering its truths broadcast over all the land. Then 
the religious, benevolent and literary institutions of 
the land rebuked its doctrines and proscribed its advo- 
cates ; now it shapes, lds and fashi them at its 
pleasure. Then political organizations trampled dis- 
dainfully upon it; now it looks down in the pride of 
conscious power upon the wrecked political fragments 
that float at its feet. Then it was impotent and pow- 
erless ; now it holds public men and political organi- 
zations in the hollow of its hand. Then the public 
voice sneered at and defied it; now it is master of 
America, and has only to be true to itself to bury slav- 
ery so deep that the hand of no returning despotism 
can reach it. 
“ Nevertheless, I say to you, and to the anti-slave- 
ry men of the United States, who have rejected the 
subtle policy of concession and compromise, who have 
repudiated the guilty delusion that the sin of slavery 
belongs to past generations and repentance to pos- 
terity, who have perpetually sounded into the ear of 
the nation the sin of oppression and the duty of re- 
pentance, go not home with the conviction that your 
work is done, but go home cheered by the assurance 
that the battle is going on for you; that you have 
stormed battery after battery, carried position after 
position ; that you have only to be as true in the fu- 
ture as you have been in the past, to secure a perma. 
nent and enduring triumph. If the nation had ac- 
cepted your doctrine of peaceful, legal, Christian ac- 
tion, this bloody war would never have come upon 
us. The crimes of two centuries have brought this 
terrible war upon us; but if this generation, upon 
whom God has laid His chastisements, will yet be 
true to liberty and humanity, peace will return again 
to bless this land, now rent and torn by civil strife. 
Then we shall heal the wounds of war, enlighten the 
dark intellect of the emancipated bondmen, and make 
our country the model Republic to which the Chris- 
tian world shall turn with respect and admiration.” 





When such are the convictions and assurances of 
distinguished public men, not connected with the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, in regard to the value 
and magnitude of the work it has accomplished, and 
the further need and importance of the Society in per- 
fecting what remains to be done, surely it is no time 
to think of disbanding, or of cherishing the pleasing 
illusion that the victory is won, and therefore we may 
safely trust to events to shape our national destiny. 
Ever since the rebellion broke out, this Society has 
been thoroughly in earnest in sustaining the Govern- 
ment, and all those es of e pation which 
President Lincoln and Congress have deemed it ne- 
cessary to adopt to suppress the rebellion, and to give 
unity and stability to republican ideas, institutions and 
interests, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from 
the Lakes to the Gulf. 

The Managers of the Sunscrirtion ANNIVERSA- 
ry, therefore, feel that they may properly call upon all 
loyal men and women as well as upon all those who 
“reject with indignation the wild and guilty phantasy 
that man can hold property in man,” in every part of 
the land, to contribute liberally to its funds on this oc- 
casion, and, as far as practicable, to be present at its 
commemoration at the place and time designated. 
Where personal attendance is impracticable or incon- 
venient, donations may be sent to either of the under- 
signed, or to William I. Bowditch, Esq., 18 Railroad 
Exchange, Boston, Treasurer of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society. These will be gratefully received, 
duly acknowledged, and faithfully expended. 





Mary May, Ann Rebecca Bramhall, 
Ann Greene Phillips, Sarah H. Southwick, 
Lydia D. Parker, Caroline R, Putnam, 
Louisa Loring, Mary Willey, 
Henrietta Sargent, Abby H. Stephenson, 
Sarah Shaw Russe!l, Sarah J. Nowell, 
Sarah Russell May, Elizabeth Von Arnim, 
Helen E. Garrison, Eliza Apthorp, 
Anna Shaw Greene, Sarah Cowing, 
Sarah Blake Shaw, Abby Kelley Foster, 
Caroline C. Thayer, Mary E. Stearns, 
Mattie Griffith, Mary Elizabeth Sargent, 
Mary Jackson, Sarah C. Atkinson, 
Evelina A. Smith, Abby Francis, 
Caroline M. Severance, Georgina Otis, 
Katherine Earle Farnum 





GEO. THOMPSON.” 


Elizabeth Gay, 
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BE JUST, AND FEAR NOT. 


A letter from Port Hudson to the New York Times 
gives a very interesting statement respecting the col- 
ored troops stationed in that vicinity, in substance as 
follows :— 

~The Corps d’Afrique was organized at Brashear 
City, about nine months ago. At that time, both offi- 
cers and soldiers who came from the North to join 
that body were met with every sort of contempt and 
ridicule. So much has public opinion altered in re- 
gard to these men, that the Examining Board, of 
which Col. James C. Clark is President, has now up- 
on its roll nine hundred applications for commissions in 
the thirty colored regiments now at Port Hudson. 
And some of the applicants are converted Democrats. 

In nearly every regiment of this corps is a success- 

ful school in operation, with an extra staff offiver with 
the rank of Lieutenant, as instructor. In the 7th reg- 
ment, all the non-commissioned officers, and nearly 
all the men are reading, and some are writing : this too, 
after only three weeks trial. Never were persons 
more eager to learn, and their good will is heartily en- 
couraged by their officers. It is intended by General 
George L. Andrews, the commander of this corps, that 
every colored soldier in it shall know how to read, 
and every non-commissioned officer how to write, in 
the course of the coming spring. Nothing could be bet- 
ter work than this,whether for the elevation of the col- 
ored man, or for the overthrow of slavery and the re- 
bellion. 
Another letter from the same place and the same 
source gives a description of Tux First Free 
Curistmas kept by these soldiers at Port Hudson. 
At a meeting of the soldiers of the 7th regiment on 
that occasion, the following speech was made by one 
of the non-commissioned officere. He said :— 


“Fellow Soldiers of the Sebenth Regiment :—I is 
mighty glad to enjoy dis portunity for enjoying dis 
fust free Christmas in dis world what we live in. A 
ear ago, where was we? We was down in de dark 
and ob slavery. And now, where are we? We are 
free men and soldiers of de Unite States. And what 
haye we todo? We have to fight de rebels, so dat 
we never more be slaves. When de day ob battle 
come, what will we do? I speak for me, and I say 
for myself, I go and fight de rebels till de last man die. 
Yes, under de flags what was presented to us from 
New York, we fight till de last man die; and if I be 
de last man, what will Ido? I hold up de flags, and 
if I die, den I go to my grave consified for doing my 
duty. De President ob de United States is one great 
man what has done more good dan any oder man what 
ever was borned. I bless de Lord we fight for so 





evermore—Anien.” 

Several speeches were made, and the above is a fair 
sample of them all. 

When the non-commissioned officers had all spoken, 
the following resolutions were offered and passed with 
a shouting “ Yes ” peculiar to these people : 


Resolved, That this being our first free Christmas, 
we, the non-commissioned officers and soldiers of the 
Seventh regiment, Corps d’ Afrique, do hereby express 
our deep sense of gratitude to that Divine Providence 
through whom we have been delivered from our cruel 
bondage, and brought to enjoy this liberty. 

Resolved, That we owe a debt of gratitude to the 
Government of the United States which time and la- 
bor can ne®er repay. 

Resolved, That we cannot express in words our love 
for the President of the United States, as language is 
too weak to convey that estimation in which we hold 
him who has been to us what Moses was to Israel of 
old, and to justiceand humanity so true and faithful a 
friend. 

Resolved, That, as soldiers of the United States, 
we desire to be ever true, always ready to fight our en- 
emies, and never willing to give up till they are crush- 


Resolved, That as soldiers of the Seventh regiment 
we will always strive to do honor to the flags presented 
to us by kind friends in New York. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be pre- 
sented to the President of the United States, after be- 
ing presented to the Colonel for approval. 


This report agrees with the reports made from 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Florida, by those 
having military or civil supervision over the freed- 
men, respecting the good use these colored people are 
disposed to make of the opportunities which freedom 
offers them, and the right position they take, as far as 
they are allowed to choose, towards all the various 
classes with whom they come in contact. The mili- 
tary officers who have charge of the fighting portion 
of them declare these ex-slaves to equal the white 
troops in bravery in the field, in good discipline in the 
camp, in order and decorum everywhere. Those who 
have charge of the laboring portion of them affirm 
their readiness to do good service for fair wages, and 
their entire competence to “ take care of themselves ” 
when once they have a habitation, and the title toa 
bit of ground upon which they can raise food. Al! 
agree in testifying that they are eager to gain the 
power of reading and writing for themselves and their 
children, and that they already understand arithmetic 
enough for their small business transactions. More- 
over, the whole current testimony agrees that they 
view their release from bondage primarily as the gift 
of God, and that, next after Him, they show a sense 
of grateful affection to the President of the United 
States, as the author of theirdeliverance. Finally, in- 
stead of showing that spirit of revenge against their 
old masters which the oppressions they have suffered 
would naturally excite, they desire no retaliation, and 
seek no conflict with them except in the capacity of 
soldiers against armed rebels. Their rights once re- 
stored, they seem perfectly willing to let bygones be 
bygones. 

These things being so, will it be any less than con- 
temptible and infamous for our Government to seek to 
perpetuate and legalize the stigma which slaveholders 
and their allies have brought against the race of col- 
ored Americans, whether the claim be that they have 
no rights that white men are bound to respect, or that 
their position under the laws of the land should differ 
atall from that of white men? We live in the period 
of “The Great Transition.” While so many things 
are changing, and while such unwonted opportunities 
exist to put down the wrong and put up the right, let 
every man demand that the true ground of justice be 
taken towards our dark fellow-countrymen. We do 
not urge the claim of reparation for the past, only of 
justice for the future. Asa soldier, as a citizen, as an 
artisan, as a traveller, as a worshipper, let us see that 
our /aws, at least, in the new order of things, shall op- 
pose no barrier to the colored man’s standing on the 
same level with other men. When the legal disabilities 
are removed,.the matter of social equality will take 
care of itself. We owe it tojustice, to religion, to the 
realization of free institutions, to gratitude, to honor, 
yes, even to decency, to allow the black man to stand, 
henceforth, equal with the rest of us before the law, 
both in Massachusetts and throughout the United 
States.—c. K. w. 
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OLD OOLONY ANTI-SLAVERY SOOIETY. 


Piyrmourn, (Mass.) Jan. 1, 1864. 
At a meeting of the Old Colony (Plymouth county) 
Anti-Slavery Society, held this day in Plymouth, the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 
Resolved, That in the opinion of this Society, Con- 
gress should immediately abolish slavery throughout 
the United States, not only as the grand cause of the 
present rebellion, but as an institution fatal to the ex- 
istence of Republican Government: and also take 
measures for so amending the Constitution as forever 
to prohibit ite existence in every part of our common 
country. 
Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing Resolution be4 
signed by the President and Secretary of this Society, 
and transmitted to some member of Congress from this 
Commonwealth, with a request that it be made known 
to that body in some fitting way, and at the earliest 
Opportunity. 
Resolved, That we heartily approve of the Form 
of Petition to Congress now in circulation, and ear- 
nestly entreat those to whom Petitions are entrusted 
to make every exertion to procure the largest possible 
signature, and, at as early a period as may be, to for- 
ward them to the Anti-Slavery Office in Boston. 

BOURNE SPOONER, President. 
Samuet Drer, Sec’y. 








good commander. I have no more to say now and | 


OAPE COD OONVENTION. 


The Emancipation Convention for Cape Cod was 
held in Exchange Hall, at Harwich, commencing on 
Saturday evening, January 2d, and continuing through 
the following Sunday, four sessions in all. 

The Convention was organized by the choice of 
Ezekiel Thacher, of Barnstable, as President, Zebina 
H. Small, of Harwich, Vice President, Francis Hinck- 
ly, of Hyannis, Secretary. Finance Committee, J. 
H. Robbins and Ephraim Doane. 

The principal speakers were Parker Pillsbury—he 
of the lion-heart—and E. H. Heywood. 

It is not necessary to speak of their performances, 
because their merits and their eloquence are known 
wherever freedom is prized, or its noble advocates can 
be heard. Suffice it to say, that the interest was con- 
stantly intensified on this occasion, and nobler aims 
and purposes on the part of the hearers must be the « 
result. 

The following resolutions were presented by Mr. 
Pillsbury, discussed by both speakers, and finally 
passed by a unanimous vote :-— 


1. Resolved, That the present desolating war is the 
natural and just retribution for the erimes and cruel- 
ties of slavery : the penalty, like the sin, being shared 
alike by both North and South. 

2. Resolved, That we see no possible end to the 
war, but in the total abolition of slavery, as an act of 
justice, of repentance and righteousness ; and in the 
total extinction of its grim shadow, “prejudice 
against color ;” and in the elevation of the proscribed 
African race, to all the rights, privileges and preroga- 
tives of freemen, under a genuine Republican govern- 
ment. 

8. Resolved, That we deprecate the doctrine of 
“ Military Necessity,” as essentially atheistic, an im- 
pious but vain attempt to compromise away one of 
the plainest and most positive obligations ever impos- 
ed by the Divine on a human government. 

4. Resolved, That we recommend petitioning Con- 
gress to the widest possible extent, to immediately 
abolish slavery throughout the United States, not 
only as the main cause of the present rebellion, but as 
an institution fatal to the existence of Republican 
government; and also to adopt measures for so 
amending the Constitution as forever to prohibit it 
in every part of our common country. 

The Fi ial C ittee made a collection of fifty 
dollars in aid of the cause, beyond expenses. 

The attendance of the Convention was excellent, 
considering the inclemency of the weather, and the 
result very gratifying to the tried friends of humanity. 
FRANCIS HINCKLY, Secretary. 








bien een A 
ta Our columns are still occupied, to a large ex- 
tent, with the proceedings of the memorable Decade 
Celebration at Philadelphia, in the report of which 
all our readers will take a lively interest. Two more 
pumbers of the Liberator (occupying an entire num- 
ber of each) will bé necessary to complete the publi- 
cation of what remains on hand. The letters on our 
first page will repay the most thorough perusal. That 
of Jonn Jay, Esq. is historically valuable. The spir- 
it of his venerated father “still lives’ by succession. 





Fortress Monrrog, Jan. 1. The colored inhabi- 
tants of Norfolk and vicinity celebrated to-day the 
first anniversary of their freedom, as given them un- 
der the President's Emancipation Proclamation. 
Four regiments of colored troops, under command of 
Brig. Gen. Wild, took part in the exercises. There 
were present, as invited guests, Maj. Gen. Butler and 
staff, and Brig. Generals Heckman, Barnes, Getty and 
Ledlie, with their respective staffs. 

The procession marched through all the principal 
streets of Norfolk, and upon arriving in the square 
fronting the cemetery, formed a hollow square, and 
speaking, music and Masonic exercises were the order 
of the day. 

A beautiful flag was presented to the 2d North Car- 
olina colored regiment, being a gift of the ladies of 
Washington, N.C. 

Mrs. Major General Butler has been receiving calls 
oS officers of thegarrison at this post, and their 
riends. 


2@-The Ist of January was celebrated by the col- 
ored people of Eastern North Carolina with imposing 
ceremonies at Beaufort. The United Societies of 
American Freedmen were present in full regalia, and 
the various organizations were largely represented. 
An eloquent oration was delivered by A. H. Galloway, 
and resolutions were passed in favor of negro suffrage 
in the reorganization of the State Government in North 
Carolina. 


Tue Emancipation JusiLrrE, The colored peo- 
ple of Worcester commemorated the first anniversary 
of the Proclamation at a social gathering in Wash- 
burn Hall, Jan. lst. There was appropriate and con- 
gratulatory speaking by Dr. James F. Brown, Mr. 
Allen Walker, Rev. Merrill Richardson and others, 





varied with ging and refresh ts. Young and 
old entered into the spirit of the occasion with great 
good feeling, and made it a source of happiness to 
them all. The proceeds of the evening were quite 
liberal from donation and sale, and will be forwarded 
to the freedmen under the charge of Rev. Superin- 
tendent James. 











OBITUARY. 





Diep—In South Danvers, Dee. 22, (killed instantly by 
the explosion of a steam boiler,) Mr. Joun Curien, of 
Danversport, aged 50 years and 6 months. 

And when he was gone, every one who knew him de- 
clared he was an honest man. What more need be said of 
him? for is it not true that ‘‘of such (also) is the king- 
dom of heaven.’ 

And yet, no man was ever farther from the class who, as 
Dean Swift says, gain a universel reputation by an- 
swering yes, yes, to whoever accosts them. His was 
ever the Party of Freedom ; and his also the Church of 
Humanity ; and his fellowship was with every member 
of that church, irrespective of creeds or cfitechisms, of 
castes or complexions. His eye and ear were ever alive 
to suffering ; and no pang did not touch his heart which 
reached his observation. 

He was an Abolitionist more than thirty years, and if 
he did not patronize the Liberator all that time, the reason 
has nothing in it of reproach. 

In feeble health all his life, he yet toiled daily at the 
hardest part of a most laborious calling ; working often, 
doubtless, when a wealthier man, or one less scrupulous, 
would have kept his 100m. For intelligence, especially 
fora knowledge of history and the best poets, he had few 
superiors ; none perhaps among the mechanics and work- 
ingmen in even as well read a neighborhood as was his own. 
The munificence which endowed the “ Peabody Institute ” 
may feel itself richly rewarded in supplying food to one 
such hungering and yet appreciating mind ; while Shaks- 
peare and Milton, Hume and Macaulay, Prescott and Ban- 
croft may well be proud of such a disciple. 

He leaves a most devoted and affectionate wife to mourn 
a loss of its kind, not often equalled in the annals of hu- 
man woe. . 

But there is another, an invalid sister, helpless now for 
twenty-seven years, his constant care by day and charge 
by night, whose loss can never, never be repaired, below 
the skies. And yet, would any learn a lesson of true 
Christian resignation, na}, of holy heroism, of high and 
divine fortitude, let him go to her bedside. I went ; and 
I returned, humbled indeed, but instructed as perhaps 
never before. Who, with such an example before him, 
needs other assurance that to the exalted soul, every day’s 
strength is equal to every day's suffering ? 

The sudden departure of our noble friend has cast a 
dark shadow over a large community. But none doubt 
that the loss here is, to him, all that is great and glorious 
in immortality.— Com. 





In Dorchester, Dec. 29, Aanon Nixon, aged 81 years 
and 11 months; an upright man, very much respected. 
Mr. Nixon took a deep interest ‘in the Temperance und 
Anti-Slavery movements. He was an active and efficient 
member of the Dorchester Anti-Slavery Society nearly 
thirty years ago. He was one of ffie first seven voters in 
town who left their old parties in 1840, and voted in fa- 
vor of freedom. He lived to see that number increased 
till Dorchester was represented in the Legislature of this 
State by decidedly Anti-Slavery and Temperance men. 
The last vote he cast was for Abraham Lincoln. At that 
time he was so afflicted with disease and the infirmities of 
age, that-it required tae assistance of three men to enable 
him to get in and out of the carriage. He lived with his 

















tS" UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION.—NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE CAMPAIGN.—Srepnen 8. Foster will lecture in 
New Hampshire as follows :— 
Gilmanton, Friday, 
Hiill’s Corner, Canterbury, Sunday, = 
Also as above; A. T. Foss and W. A. Jackson, (Jeff. 
Davis's coachman,) will lecture in 


Charleston, —_ Friday, © Jan. 15. 
Springfield, Vt., Saturday, “ 16. 
o Sunday, “ 14. 
Cornish, Monday, “18. 
Cornish Flat, Tuesday, “« 29. 
Plainfield, Wednesday, “ 20. 
Lebanon, Thursday, “« 21. 
Enfield, . Friday, “« 92. 
Canaan, Saturday, “« 93. 
ui Sunday, “ 2. 
Grafton, Monday, “ 95, 





GF IMMEDIATE EMANCIPATION.—Wx. Weis 
Brown will address the people on the above subject, as 
follows :— 


Monson, Mass., Friday, Jan. 15. 
Hanson, “ Sunday, “ 17. 
Pembroke, « Monday, “ 18. 
Hanover, a Tuesday, “ 19. 








ty A COURSE OF LECTURES. Several eminent 
gentlemen are engaged to delivér a Course of Lectures in 
Joy Street Chapel, during the ensuing weeks. One lecture 
will be delivered a week consecutively by Rev. A. A. Miner, 
Rev. Mr. Manning, Rev. G@ Haven, Rev. Mr. Waterston, 
4c. The next lecture will be given next Wednesday eve- 
ning, commencing at half-past 7 o'clock, by Rev. A. A. 
Miner. Admittance 15 cents. 





i AN ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION will be held 
at the Universalist mecting-house in Hanson, on Sunday 
next, 17th inst., commencing at half-past 10 in the fore- 
noon, and continuing through the day and evening. 

Wm. Wells Brown and Parker Pillsbury will address the 
meeting. A general attendance is desired, especially in 
view of the momentous issues soon to be settled by the 
pen, the tongue, the government and the army of the na- 
tion. 





Gr” AARON M. POWELL will speak at 


Syracuse, N. Y., Sunday, Jan. 17. 
Borodino, “ Monday, “ 18, 
Thorn Hill, “ Tuesday, “ 19, 





MARRIED—In Plymouth, 7th inst., by Rev. R. Tom- 
linson, Mr. Wiittam E. B. Ryrpen, to Miss Mary G. 
Hunt, both of Charlestown, Mass. 

In Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 24, by Rev. Mr. Ottaway, 
Mr. Natnan Spracur to Miss Rosa, only daughter of 
Frederick Douglass, Esq. 

In Newport, R.I., Jan. 6, by Rev. Mr. Malcom, Mr. 
Mark Renis DeMortiz, to Miss Hannixr McOase. 





COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Heap-Quarrters, Boston, December 8, 1863. 
GENERAL ORDER, No. 42. 

In reply to many inquiries, the following Order is pro- 
mulgated, being condensed from previous Proclamations 
and Orders :— 

I. Veteran soldiers, (that is, discharged soldiers who have 
served at least nine months,) will receive from the United 
States Government the veteran bounty of $402,whether they 
enlist in any regiment or compas now in the field, or in eith- 
er of the following organizations, viz :—2d Regt. of Heavy 
Artiliery, Colonel Franklin ; the 56th Regt. of Infantry, 
(ist Veterans, ) Colonel Griswold ; the 57th, (2d Veterans, ) 
Colonel Bartlett ; the 58th, (3d Veterans,) Colonel Rich- 
mond ; the 59th, (4th Veterans,) Colonel Gould ; or in the 
new Battalion of Cavalry now forming at Readville, to be 
attached to the Ist Regiment of Mass. Cavalry Volunteers, 
Colonel Sargent ; or in the other new Battalion now re- 
cruiting at Readville, to form part of the 4th Mass. Caval- 
ry Volunteers, Lieutenant-Oolonel Arnold A. Rand. Such 
veterans will receive the bounty of $402 from the United 
States, and the full State bounty of Massachusetts, in the 
manner set forth in the Proclamation of the Governor, of 
November 18th ult. 

11. All raw recruits (i. e.) those not veterans) will receive 
the full State bounty, who enlist in either of the organiza- 
tions, new or old, now in the field, or now being raised. 
Such new recruits will not receive $302 from the United 
States, but instead thereof $100 only from the United 
States. If they join one of the old regiments or compa- 
nies now in the field; or one of the Cavalry Battalions namsd 
above, they will receive $302 from the United States. By 
Special Order of the Secretary of War, thore two Cavalry 
Battalions are parts of old regiments now in the field. 
New recruits have, however, the right to join any regi- 
ment or company not already full, whether new or old, if 
they choose to do so, and to accept the smaller United 
States bounty instead of the larger one. 

ILI. To recapitulate. The United States does not pay 
recruits who are not Veterans of nine months’ service any 
bounty exceeding $100, unless they join one of the old 
organizations already in the field, including in the term 
“ old organizations,” &c., the two Cavalry Battalions above 
mentioned. 

It pays nine months’ Veterans joining any organization, 
new or old, $402 bounty. 

It pays new recruits $302, who go into old organizations, 





and the intervals of the evening were satisfactorily | including the two Cavalry Battalions aforesaid. 


The Cemmonwea!*h pays her full bounty to all classes of 
recruits, allowing them to join any regiment or compa- 
ny they please, if there is room to receive them. 
IV. The United States officers do not offer any boun- 
ty to men of color, nor do they pay them the full wages 
of a soldier. They pay $10 per month, of which $3 may 
be in clothing. 
This Commonwealth pays the full bounty of $325 in hand 
on being mustered into the United States service as a Mas- 
sachusetts volunteer, to ALL soldiers, irrespective of color or 
extraction ; or the soldier may, if he prefers it, receive 
$50 in advance, and monthly State pay, by way of boun- 
ty, $20 per month, 
V_ By Act of November 16, 1868, this Commonwealth, 
out of ite own Treasury, makes up to the 54th and 55th 
M husetts Volunteers the deficiency in their pay, and 
a paymaster has already gone to those regiments for the 
purpose of their payment. 
VI. Volunteers now in the field, authorized under orders 
from the War Department to re-enlist as Veteran Volun- 
teers, and who do re-enlist in Massachusetts Volunteers, 
(see General Orders, Nos. 33 and 34, from these Head- 
quarters,) receive the full bounty offered by the United 
States, and also the full bounty of Massachusetta, of $325 
in advance, or of $50 in advance, and $20 per month, at 
their own election (see Governor’s Proclamation of Novem- 
ber 18, 1863, and General Orders, Nos. $2, 33 and 34.) 
VII. Such Volunteers re-enlisting will be credited to their 
towns against present quotas under the last call. 


By order of His Exceliency Joux A. AxpREw, Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief. 
WILLIAM SCHOULER, Adjutant-General. 








JUST PUBLISHED, 
, STEPHENS'S 


ALBUM VARIETIES. 


THE SLAVE IN 1868. 
A THRILLING SERIES OF THE GREAT EVIL. 


TWELVE ALBUM CARDS, splendidly lithographed in 
seven oil colors, by H. L. Stephens, comprising : 


The Slave ; The Parting ; ‘‘ Buy Us, Too”; The Lash ; 
Blow for Blow; In the Swamp; Free; The Union 
Lines ; The Soldier of the Republic ; ‘‘Make Way for 
Liberty”; Victory ; He Died for Liberty. 


Also, now ready, the Second Edition of 


STEPHENS’S ALBUM DROLLERIES, 
from original designs by H. L. Stephens. Twelve Cards 
each, in Oil Colors. 

Part 1. Our Relations at Home and Abroad. 

Part 2. The Adventures of a Consoript. 

Two of the mest amusing things ever published. . 
Price Fifty Cents each set. Sent free upon receipt of 
ice. 

A very liberal discount to the trade. 

Published by WM. A. STEPHENS, 400 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. Jan. 15.—4t 


THE EMPIRE OF THE MOTHER 
OVER 

THE CHARACTER AND DESTINY OF THE RACE. 

BY HENRY C. WRIGHT, 


Author of “ Marriage and Parentage,” “The Unwelcome 
Child,” “ A Kiss for a Blow,” *‘ The Self-A' 
tionist, or Earth’s True King and Queen.” 


The Health of Woman, the Hope of the World. 


N considering man and bis Destiny, I view him 
] states: (1.) In that which cerita: — 











wife (who survives him} more than fifty-five hears. * B, 


and birth ; which I cali the jal state ; 

Tei that which in between his birth aad the death 
of his body ; which 1 call his post-natal state ; (3.) and 
in that which begins at the death of the body, and never 
at RE hen Die oneal siete 1 or his life within 
t . 

Price, cloth, 50 cents ; paper, 35 cents ; 8 cen’ 
for cloth, 4 cents for paper. sale at am 
Banner of Light. Jan. 15. 


The Slave in the Cotton Field ; The Christmas Week ; - 
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For the Liberator. 
LYRICS OF FREEDOM. 
THOMAS L. HARRIS- 
Itt. 
Write the great truth abéve our Nation’s portals, 


O’er Church and State, sublime ; 
In words tifat burn as eyes of the Immortals, 


« All Slavery is Crime ! oa 








BY Rev. 


It is no slight offence, no venal error 
Of brain, or heart, or hand : 

It moves in one profound, infernal terror, 
Smiting with plagues the land. 


It is the death of Love, theshell of Reason— 
A pest-house and a grave ; 

When Crime arose to work its first foul treason, 
It coined the name of “slave.” 


It is the sum of all things vile and evil— os 
An Idol, huge and grim ; : 

Pride, Lust, Unfaith hold in his courts their revel, 
And sacrifice to him. 


Far as its reign extends, whatever curses 
; Our suffering kind has place : 
The Order of the World its rule reverses, 
Corrupting all the race. 


Wo for the serf, denied his birthright human, 
Freedom of hand and heart! 

Wo for the child ; the virgin, mother-woman, 
Sold in the public mart! 


For the pure bosom, outraged past redression— 
Eyes that with anguish flow ; 

For soul, for sense, trampled in long oppression, 
Wo, bitter, burning wo! 


Ah! but God’s awful balances are even ; 
His justice turns the scale : 

The levin-bolts of yon avenging Heaven 
Pierce coats of hammered mail. 


The Anarchs change, by fatal transformation, 
At heart to wolves and swine ; 
Their empire falls in fiery desolation ; 
They drink God’s wrath for wine. 
Wassaic, N. Y., Dec., 1863. 


For the Liberator. 


THE STATUE OF FREEDOM. 
Wasuineron, Dec. 2, 1863. 

The colossal statue of “Freedom,” in bronze, by Clark 
Mills, modelled by Crawford, is to-day set upon the great 
tholus surmounting the dome of the Capitol. ’ 

During more than two years of our struggle, while the 
national cause seemed weak, she has patiently waited and 
watched below ; now that victory crowns our advances, 
and the bond are being freed, she comes forward, her hand 
outstretched as if in guaranty of National Unity and Per- 
sonal Freedom. ... Was there a prophecy in that moment 
when the slave became the artist, and, with rare poetic jus- 
tice, reconstructed the beautiful symbol of Freedom for 
America ?—Correspondent N. Y. Tribune, Dec. 16. 


Aye, raise the statue high, 
And shout in chorus long, 
Till mountain, hil) and vale 

e-echo back the song ! 





Place it where it may kiss 
Each silvery-lined cloud, 

And then revew your cheers— 
Raise them high, long and loud. 


She waited patiently 

Below, and watched the fight 
Which gave us victory, 

Or Bondage’s cruel night. 


She rises now with joy, 
With gladness hails the day 
That bursts our bonds, and fills 
Each traitor with dismay. 
* * * 7” ” 
It was for eager gain 
The white man laid it by; 
But, soul-inspired, the slave 
Wishes that he may try. 


The uncouth ponderous mass 
That black man’s arm did raise, 
Has, bolted by his hands, 
Called forth our nation's praise. 


Success his efforts crowned, 
And, standing on the dome, 
To every bonded one 
“ Freedom” cries, Welcome home ! 


Then Iet us catch the strain, 
Shouting it o’er and o’er, 
Until the bondman’s cry 
On earth is heard no more ; 


Till chains are cast away, 
And mothers’ tears are dry, 
And all receive at birth 
The right of Liberty. 
Mrs. P. R. Woopsvrr. 
THE THIRD DECADE. 
ON THE CELEBRATION OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, AT 
PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER, 1863. 
They quiet left bebind, 
And station they resigned, 
Pilgrims afar for Freedom and for Truth ; 
At Duty’s high behests, 
They stifled in their breasts 
The eager longings of the heart of youth ; 
And theirs were scorn and shame, 
Instead of love and fame, 
Peril obscure, and pain that hath no name. 


Theirs was the prophet’s woe— 
Misfortune to foreknow, 

Yet plead and warn in vain of judgment near : 
The dreamer to awake, 
The reveller’s cup to break, 

Heralds of wrath and oracles of fear ! 
To mock with bitter sneer— 
To chide with frown austere— 

Harsh tasks for loving heart, unwilling seer ! 


Or soon or late, the world is fiercely just ! 

And this they knew, and stood serene, and saw 
The years go by, and mock their trust 

In Order and in Law. 
They waited ; but they wait no more. Behold! 
The hour is of the wrath which they foretold. 
O! who can doubt in such an hour as this, 
For nations as for men there is a Nemesis? 


They ask not tardy honors at your hands— 
Statue, or song, or wreath ! 
They are avenged! The future shall requite, 
Or, if not here, above! They sowed the seeds 
Of thoughts ye reap to-day in glorious deeds : 
Yet theirs were nobler, but for whom the night 
Of evil dreams, in which ye lay so long, 
Deaf to the warning voice, the awakening song, 
Had deepening brought unknown to the sleep of death. 


Yet listen to the voices deep, 
Which could not flatter nor fawn 
In the darkness of days agone : 
This is the only boon they crave 
Whose heavy eyelids long for sleep 
Within the quiet grave. 
Listen ! ’tis selfish wisdom which commands : 
Nor mar with little hearts the labor of their hands! 


Commonwealth. 
————————_—_—__—_ 


DECEMBER THIRTY-FIRST. 
BY CHARLES G. AMES. 
The years, swift waves of an eternal sea, 
Successive break on Time's receding shore— 
Now the subsiding sob of Sixty-Three, 
And now the rising surge of Sixty-Four. 


Here, the gay argosies of proud Success, 
Rich-freighted, ride to the rejoicing land ; 
There, with unanswered signals of distress, 
Dash Failure’s wretched wrecks upon the strand ; 


While o’er the Future's bine and bill years, 
Borne under varying skies of ri mraeet gloom, 

Press toward the Present fleets of hopes and fears— 
Armadas, laden with our human doom. : 

0 angry-voived ! 0 pas 

0 happy Land! that draws its wealth from thee * 

O wiser souls! that wait upon the shore, 

And take whate’er thou bring’st, nor ask for more ! 

- Albany, N. Y. —Christion Inquirer, 





Che Biberator. 





PLANTATION PIOTURES. 





BY MRS. EMILY C, PEARSON, | 
Author of “‘ Cousin Frank's Household.” 





CHAPTER XV. 
HINNA ON HER ROUNDS AGAIN. 


About this time, Hinna made another journey to 
visit Chainy. She found her alone at her cabin, for 
Kitty lived at overseer Rixby’sas one of Plumy Ann’s 
maids. She was deeply stricken, and talked much 
about her lost Trolo. 

“ T shouldn't done tried to got free,” said Chainy, 
“if ‘twant for my boy. I couldn’t dar to think my 
darlin’ should be a slave. An’ so we tried to git 
away, and now see how ’tis! He’s gone, an’ I’s all 
“lone, an’ Bixby’s got me now, an’ dere’s no help 
for ’t.” 

“Well,” replied Hinna, seeking to comfort her, 
“you'd orter to bless the Father for taking your boy 
to himself. There’s no tellin’ how much better off 
he is than if he’s aslave. The rich uns can’t make 
him traipse an’ tile fur °em now—they jist can’t do’t. 
He’s out of their reach, an’ ’tis a guod thing by my 
reck’nin’ so many of your people’s gwine that road 
so fast. The rich uns can’t tutch one on you, when 
the Father says, ‘Child, come home!’ There aint 
no hinderin’ then—can’t stop you from gettin’ free. 
But these ere slaveholders ’ll find they won’t be 
thanked for it, I reckon. Their bills ’ll fall due by 
an’ bye, an’ they’ll find it mighty hard to come to set- 
tlement when God says, ‘Come to judgment!’” 

“Oh, aint you chilly?” asked Chainy, getting up 
from her comfortable bed, and stirrihg open the em- 
bers on the hearth ; “ sit right here on this log in the 
corner, an’ git warm.” 

Hinna took the seat pointed out, and Chainy sat 
beside her. 

“It aint bein’ chilly I minds,” said Hinna. 
“ Many an’ many ’s the time I’se got drippin’ with 
dew an’ fog an’ rain servin’ of your people, an’ I aint 
sorry nuther—I reckons I shall aluz be out nights 
tryin’ to do em some good till I’se old an’ hauled up 
with rheumatism. An’ then the rich whites ’ll let 
me die alone. I ain't done’em no favors, an’ I don’t 
ask none.” 

“ But,” said Chainy, “ you knows us poor slave peo- 
ple would n’t let you die ‘lone. We'd come an’ com. 
fort you, an’ tell over how much good you ’d done us, 
an’ we’d pray de Father to bless you, an’ take you 
hum to lib wid de good angels.” 

“It’s like you would if you could,” replied Hinna, 
the tears coming into her eyes, ‘‘ but there’s them 
’mong you as can’t do the things they want to. You 
don’t have no time of your own to tend the sick an’ 
dyin’. But I didn’t traipse off here to spend my time 
a-talking like this ere. I cum to tote you hum with 
me, an’ nuss you up like, an’ git ye free. I never 
undertakes to git folks free but I tries to git the mat- 
ter through somehow. I don’t vally the trouble, an’ 
the wear an’ tear of the sick nightair; I don’t mind all 
that ; but I don’t like to be interfered with, an’ all 
my plans spiled, as they was with youan’ thatare boy 
of yourn. I can’t stand that, noways; an’ now you 
muss jest come hum with me, an’ I'll help you off 
when you gits well rested.” 

“Don’t talk, don’t talk!” replied Chainy hope- 
lessly, “it aint no arthly use. I’se dat broken 
down, I aint no heart to set out. No, I shan’t neber 
done try agin, I’se got nothin’ to live for but my poor 
Kitty, an’ I don’t vally stayin’ here, now my boy is 
gone.” 

“Well, Kitty, that bright-eyed, smart little Kitty !” 
exclaimed Hinna, catching hold of the thought fora 
motive-lever, “she’s wuth livin’ for, I reckon. It’s 
your bounden duty to git that child clar, that ’tis! 

Why, jest think what a poor little slave she is, trod 
under Plumy Ann’s foot!” ‘ 

“I knows it, I knows it,” said the dispirited wo- 
man, “‘ but I shan’t durst eber try to git free agin. 
No, I neber shall try to git free agin; no, neber shall 
try ‘gin. Let de Father take us when de good time 
come—dat ’s all de gettin’ free we shall ever hab.” 

“T can git you free, if you will only let me,” re- 
plied Hinna courageously ; “you come hum with me 
to-night—don’t you remember what a safe little room 
I’ve got for you under the trap-door? ” 

“Yis indeed!’’ rejoined Chainy, “I can’t neber 
forgit dat room, an’ how good you was to us, an’ how 
my poor boy dat’s dead an’ gone”——and the bereav- 
ed woman’s sobs checked her words. 

“Oh, never you mind your trouble,” said Hinna 
soothingly, “take my word for’t, all will be well yit. 
All you’ve got to dois to forgit your troubles, an’ come 
with me.’ An’ day arter to-morrer night I'll take 
another tramp, an’ tote off Kitty, an’ she shall be 
sleepin’ sound by your side afore the next night is 
out—shan’t she, Bruno?” and the ferrywoman play- 

fully patted her dog, who licked her hand in the affir- 
mative. 

“Oh, I can’t try no more,” answered Chainy, 
shaking her head, “I’m so broken at my heart! An’ 
dey’d be sure to beat my poor Kitty. I shan’t neber 
try ’gin” ; and the crushed slave woman buried her 
face in her hands, and sobbed in hopeless grief. Hin- 
na looked at her with an expression of deep sympa- 
thy. She saw that she could not summon the reso- 
lution to attempt flight again ; but her stout heart was 
by no means reconciled to such a conclusion. 

“The curses of the Father be on ’em as has done 
this mischief! ’’ came bursting from her lips like hot 
lava. “If I vould pray like you can, I'd pray Him to 
curse ’em with jist sich a broken-up heart, an’ jest sich 
a wailed-up body ; that’s jist what I'd pray ! I’d pray 
Him to blast em with his thunderbolts! I'd pray 
Him to send down upon ’em the plagues that came upon 
Egypt—the darkness that can be felt ; the frogsin the 
ved-chamber, and the bloody waters, and the destroy- 
ing angel to kill ’em as they slept, till they should 
wail in their sorrow as their friends, the Egyptians, 
wailed over their dead” ; and she paced the room at 
a rapid rate, impelled by the most violent emotions. 
At length, becoming more calm, she tried to persuade 
Chainy to go to bed again. 

“Tf you don’t go with me, you know you’ll hafter 
work like a dog to-morrer, an’ you’ll need all the rest 
you can git.” Then, making the heap of straw as 
comfortable as she could, she led Chainy to it, and 
gently laid her down. The disappointed ferry- 
woman, still uttering maledictions, took her departure 
to while away the night on some other errand of 
mercy. 

As the morning was breaking, she was still far from 
her ferry, and in the vicinity of Powhatan. 

Passing listlessly through the fields dank with dew, 
she met Jaff, the poor white, who had been employed 
by overseer Rixby to help hunt Chainy and Trolo. 
Hinna recognized him, and was glad to meet some one 
to give vent to her excited feelings. 

“Hello! you Jaff!” and the ragged, wretched 
white turned round with a craven air, as if he were 
afraid of his own drunken shadow. “ It was mighty 
big business you was in,” she added, “ the last time I 
seed you.” 

“I—I dun know wha-at ye mean,” stammered 
Jaf. - 

“Why, you'd no character to lose,” continued Hin- 
na, ironically, ‘an’ so you goes down on all fours, 
wuss than a dog, to help hunt God’s poor.” 

“Wall,” begun Jaff, apologetically seeking to hide 
his hands in his ragged pockets, “in course, I doez- 
ent wanter hunt niggers mor’n nothin’—but, fact is, 
I haster shift every-which way to git victuals an’ 
drink.” 

“Yis, I reckon yer hafter shift someto git what 
yer wants,” replied Hinna; “whiskey’s your main 
livin’, aint it ?”’ 

“Yis, I reckon so,” replied the poor white, in a 
matter-of-course tone, “dun know what I'd do if 
’twant fur whiskey.” f ais 

“Well, then,” rejoined Hinna; “I aint a bit 
sprized you ken go on all-four errands for rich folks 


, 


as overseer Rixby. I should know you'd come to 

that, all burnt‘up with that filthy stuff.” 

“You don’t think whiskey and grog aint good!” 

exclaimed Jaff; “wall, that are beats all! You is 

the fust critter I ever seed that run down the vally of 

them are lickers. Yis, you is—fact.” , 

“ Well, Jaff, you haint seen all the world, not by a 

jug-full,” replied Hinna—“ you're a Blagg; I uster 

see you when you was a little half-starved boy, look- 

ing more like a pertater-vine groin’ in the cellarfthan 

a human critter. I belonged to Blagg’s old fields my- 

self, an’ I knows all I wants to of the misery of our 

poor people. They is more to be pitied than the slaves 

is; for when the whites is down, they don’t have re- 

ligion nor nothin’ to help ’em, and they are stupider 
than the beasts. They don’t know enough to know 

what’s the matter with ’em, an’ you couldn’t git ’em 

to stir from the pig-pens where they’re born more’n 

nothin’. They don’t know half so much, an’ they aint 
half so smart as slaves, an’ yet they aint actually in 
bondage as the slaves is. I can’t see no hope for ’em 

as long as the rich uns keeps slaves, an’ won't hire 
poor whites to work for ‘em.” 

“J shouldn't wonder,” said Jaff more intelligently, 
as if a new thought had lighted up his dim brain, “I 
aluz know’d suthin’ was in a tangle, but never know’d 
what twas.” 

“Why,” replied Hinna, “the hull trouble is, the 
rich will keep slaves, an’ cheat the poor whites out of 
the work which belongs to ’em; an’ that’s makes me 
so mad when I hears of poor whites turnin’ slave- 
ketchen’—they jest turn agin themselves.” 

“ J’ve got a little free from the Blaggs,” Hinna went 
on to say, “‘an’ I ken take care of myself, an’ aint be- 
holden to nobody; but I wish they’d git pluck ‘nuff 
to scatter every-which-way, an’ see if there aint suthin’ 
for em to do somewhares. I'd go off to the North, 
where the rich hires the poor, an’ where there aint 
no slaves, if I was a Blagg now.” 

“Do they hire them thar?” asked Jaff wonder- 
ingly. 

“Yis indeed!” said Hinna, ‘an’ if our folks at 
‘Blagg’s old Fields,’ wasn’t so burnt up with whis- 
key, I should have some hopes I could git some on 
’em to make tracks for the North, an’ git some busi- 
ness.” 

“ We could n’t never walk there if we was to try,” 
replied Jaff dispiritedly. ‘ Why, I reckon it’s right 
smart many thousand miles off!” 

* Nonsense!” exclaimed Hinna, “it makes me so 
mad to hear folks say ‘can’t!’ Why, don’t you know, 
if you only let drink alone, you can do anything you 
set out to ?” 

“No, I don’t!” rejoined Jaff in the manner of a 
settled conviction, “ I can’t do nothin’ 'tall without it! 
nothin’ ’ tall! I’ve tried over an’ offen when ’ twas 
scarce, ar’ it’s no use, I can’t do nothin’ wichout it. 
It’s my main livin’, an’ I’m sick when I can’t git 
it.” : 

“If you was a mind to, you could give it up,” said 
Hinna, “ and it wouldn’t hurt you either. But what if 
it did make you sick, an’ kill you to give itup? It’s 
killing you now! You mought as well die one way as 
tuther! An’ it’s a mighty sight better to die naturally 
in your senses than to pison yourself to death with 
whiskey, and die like a hog. Isay, if you’d make up 
your mind to give up drinkin’, an’ set out for the 
North, detarmined to git there, as the slaves does, it’s 
my reck’nin’ you'd git there in good time, an’ find 
plenty of friends to help you, too! That’s my reck- 
nin’ !” ~ 

“ Has you been thar ter see?” eagerly asked Jaff. 

“No, not I,” replied Hinna, “an’ I don’t need to. 
Don’t I know it stan’s to reason that where they don’t 
hold slaves, there’s plenty of work an’ pay for the 
poor; an’ if they’ll jestlet drinkin’ alone, an’ lay up 
their wages, they may get rich in their turn ?” 

“I can’t bleeve that are,” said Jaff shaking his 
head. ‘ You’s foolin’ me, 1 knows. Never did har of 
poor whites gettin’ rich, ony by turnin’ slave trader, 
or some sich,an’ I don’t bleeve it. We’se poor, an’ 
we’se got ter be poor all our days, an’ there ain’t no 
help for’t. If we gits’ nuff to eat an’ drink, we shall 
do wall. Clothes aint of much count, no ways.” 

“ T shouldn ’t think they was,” replied Hinna, “ from 
the rig you’re in! Why don’t you wake up, an’ try to 
be as smart as the niggers you hunt, if nothin’ more ? 
Come, I'll tell you what I’'lido. Tl hire you to tend 
my ferry for a week, an’ if you do well, I'll hire you 
longer. But, mind! you must do jest as I say in one 
thing.” 

“ Wall, what's that?” asked Jaff. 

“ You can’t drink a drop of whiskey while you is 
with me!” replied Hinna. Jaff essayed tospeak, but 
Hinna went on :—* You thinks your clothes won’t do, 
an’ so they won't. But I’ll tell you what I'll do. I'll 
buy you a suit, an’ start you in business, an’ if you 
don’t drink, you ken do well, an’ lay up money to buy 
you a hum for old age.” 

* Can’t I drink no whiskey ?” asked Jaff. 

“Nota drop!” replied Hinna, “ that’s the only stop- 
pin’ placg; an’ if you can’t there, there’s no stop to 
yer! Not one drop while you work for me, remem- 
ber!” 

“Wall,” replied Jaff, “ then I reckons I won’t hire. 
Can’t live without whiskey, no ways, an’ overseer 
Rixby ’ll give me what I ken drink when I works for 
him ;” and Jaff' seemed to think he had chosen wisely. 

‘‘Ho, hum me!” sighed Hinna; “ what prospect is 
there afore the poor whites ? I’m most ashamed to have 
white blood in my veins when I think how boastin’ 
and cruel it is when it has a little money an’ power, 
an’ how good for nothin’ itis when it hasn’t. But 
perhaps it’s better where there aint no slavery. 
You’ve detarmined aluz to be a poor drunken body, 
Jaff, an’ L don’t see what I ken do for you;” and she 
turned away more than ever embittered and disappoint- 
ed. Jaff tried to raise a broken whistle, and with his 
hands in his pockets stunk off towards Chincapin Hill, 
to do some odd job and yet his dram. 


FREEDMEN ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Natcuez, (Miss.) Dee. 12, 1863. 
Mr. Garrison :— 

Dear Sir,—Being attached to that branch of the 
public service more i liately ted with the 
colored people, a few incidents and facts touching their 
interests, and those of the public generally, I have 
thought might be acceptable to you. 

Yesterday, as the steamer Brazil was passing Rod- 
ney, on her way down the river, a few miles above 
this place, she was attacked by the enemy with artil- 
lery and small arms. Two women were killed and 
several men wounded. Chaplain Vannetter and his 
wife and two children were on board, and on their 
way here for the purpose of establishing schools 
among the freed people. Mr. Vannetter received a 
terrible wound in the back, probably fatal, and Mrs. 
Vannetter was instantly killed. Incidents of this kind 
are common with us. The rebel army appears to be 
made up in this part of the country chiefly of roving 
banditti, who seem to be as much of a terror to a large 
part of their own people as they are to the women 
and children that venture upon journeying on the riv- 
er. And they prove to be the most efficient agency 
in spreading rain and devastation over the rebel 
States. Several large plantations on this side of the 
river, a few miles out from the town, have recently 
been devastated, buildings and fences burned, and all 
property that could not be carried off destroyed. Men 
who manifest symptoms of returning loyalty, or who 
sell their cotton to “ Yankees,”’ are sure to be visited 
with vengeance if within reach of those misguided 
creatures. They seem to be an infatuated people, 
(the rebels,) intent upon their own ruin. Infatuated 
they certainly must have been; for what cause had 
they to complain, who inaugurated this perfidious re- 
bellion? The Government protected them even in 
the holding of their slaves. They were the men of 
means, men who owned large tracts of land and hun- 
dreds of slaves; men of wealth, who luxuriated in 
summer at fashionable places of resort at the North, 
who rolled in thousand dollar carriages,who drank cost- 
ly wines, and reposed upon soft and downy couches ; 
men who swayed the destinies of States, and who liv- 
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ed and thrived upon the price of human blood, the 

sweat and toil of slaves :—these were the men that 

could not live under the old government, that com- 

plained of its despotism, and that conspired for its de- 

straction. Strange infatuation! Strange that these 

men, gifted as many of them were, should not have 

more fully comprehended the spirit of the age in 

which they live! Strange that they should not have 

been better students of history! Strange that men pos- 

sessing the advantages they did, should have delib- 
erately engaged in such a gigantic conspiracy against 
the liberties of the human race! But they did so, and 
behold the consequences ! 

In the freedmen’s camps here, one morning's report 
shows of men 495, of women 1612, children 875, 
making a total of 2982. The number varies consider- 
ably, as we are frequently sending them out on de- 
tached service, and hiring them to work upon planta- 
tions that have been leased of the Government. Sowe- 
times they run up to near 4000. A great many of 
them are very destitute, and are unfit for any kind of 
service. I have received three boxes of men’s cast off 
clothing, but nothing for the women and children. It 
will be seen, by reference to the figures, that the men 
constitute but about one-sixth of the aggregate popu- 
lation of our contraband camp. I reafly wish that I 
could get something for the relief of the women and 
children. 

Iam now placed on duty here as acting quarter- 
master and commissary for all the freed people in the 
district of Natchez, and will most gladly appropriate 
anything to their relief that may be forwarded for 
them. Goods will be shipped from Cairo by the Gov- 
ernment, free of cost. 5 

Before I close this letter, you will pardon this brief 
allusion to myself. Having recently changed my vo- 
cation in the army, I obtained leave to go out on a 
scout! So taking a squad of mounted troops (colored), 
we proceeded inland on the Louisiana side of the river. 
But we encountered no rebels, and saw scarcely any- 
thing but sad remains of abandoned plantations, old 
ploughs piled up in heaps, broken carts, and dilapidat- 
ed wagons, buildings and fences going to ruin, with 
now and then an old mule thrown upon his own re- 
sources in his old age. But it seemed so odd for 
me, an old man, who had hitherto led so quiet and 
peaceful a life, who had never dreamed of mingling 
in war's bloody strife, and especially of hunting rebel 
slaveholders down here on the Mississippi bottoms, in 
the State of Louisiana, to be running a tilt with a 
bludgeon by my side, with a squad of armed blacks, 
on such a business! But so goes the world, and one 
can hardly account for the change in his feelings when 
he becomes once engaged in the work. The martial- 
ing of armed men, the music, the clatter of arms, and 
the booming of cannon, seem to create a kind of ex- 
citement or exhilaration of feeling, that has a tenden- 
cy to nerve a man to dare and to do that, which, 
in his sober moments, he would shun as he would 
the embrace of death. A day or two after this, a cap- 
tain Orgin, from Arkansas, went out on a two days’ 
trip with about one hundred men, and returned a 
night or two ago with thirty-eight prisoners, and 
about sixty horses and mules. The captain is what 
the boys call a “ brick,” and such kind of adventures 
are common with him. But what seems to gall the 
rebels most on these occasions is the fact that cap- 
tain Orgin is in the habit of doing it with “‘ niggers.” 

WILLIAM THIRDS. 
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A WORD OF COMMENDATION. 


Dear Garrison :—For some time I have been 
waiting to seize upon a moment, the most favorable in 
view of your pressure of valuable matter, to offer 
through the Liberator a word of commendation, and 
that, too, on “ my own hook,” in favor of a talented 
and most useful laborer in the field of science, pro- 
gress and reform. I refer to Mr."Wa. Denton, the 
popular, and deservedly so, lecturer on geology and 
other subjects. Mr. D. is an Englishman by birth, and 
has for some years past resided in Dayton, Ohio. His 
characteristic modesty and retirement have kept him 
somewhat in the shade, and away from the East. For- 
tunately, however, we heard from him, and secured 
his services in Milford. He has delivered in our town 
some eighteen lectures, and is soon to add four more 
tothe number, Never have our people more eagerly 
listened night after night; never was a larger audi- 
ence kept up for consecutive evenings with unabated 
interest. And what is rare, Mr. D. seemed as fresh 
at last as when he first began. His acquaintance with 
Geology is deep and profound, and his versatile man- 
ner of utterance charms both young and old. Added 
to this is a pervading loyalty to truth; however un- 
popular, which finds in our friend a bold and fearless 
advocacy. Some might incline to the opinion that he 
‘sifts in extraneous matter,” but, really, a majority 
who listen banish such a thought, impressed with the 
idea that what he says for universal man and the peer- 
ship of all races “‘ whistles itself.” 

Mr. D. has given a most successful course of lec- 
tures at Providence, of which the city press has 
spoken in terms highly eulogistic. He is now in the 
midst of a course at Worcester, before the “ Histori- 
cal Society,” and will no doubt meet the high expecta- 
tion of this enlightened community. He is, in connec- 
tion with his wife, the author of a most remarkable 
work, the second edition of which is just published by 
Walker, Wise & Co. of Boston, entitled ““ The Soul of 
Things.” He is also preparing for the press a work 
On his favorite subject, Geology, which will present 
this science in a most familiar and easy style. Let 
me add, that our friends in various communities may 
deem themselves most fortunate in securing his ser- 
vices. Mo better aid can be rendered to all that is no- 
ble and dignified in our humanitarian labors. And 
in my opinion, the “‘Twenty-eighth Congregational 
Society” cannot do better than to fill up some one or 
more of their Sabbath services with the profound, yet 
practical discourses of Mr. Denton. Lam sure he would 
not slight such an invitation. 

Yours as ever, 
GEORGE W. STACY. 


| 3@ Mr. Denton well deserves the commendation 
bestowed upon him by our correspondent. Wherever 
he has given his lectures—already in numerous places 
at the East as well as at the West—he has invariably 
won the esteem and applause of his deeply interested 
audiences.}—Fd. Lib. 
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INTERESTING DISCLOSURE. 


Nortwampron, Dec. 8, 1863. 
Wm. Liorp Garrison, Ese. : 

Dear Str—Reading, a few days since, the proceed. 
ings of the American Anti-Slavery Society, on occa- 
sion of the celebration of the completion of the Third 
Decade of its existence, I noticed the following passage 
of your opening speech :— ; 

“I mean the first President of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, once the distinguished ‘merchant phi- 
lanthropist of the city of New York, ARTHUR Tappan ; 
the benefactor to whom I owe my liberation from the 
Baltimore prison in 1830; and but for whose interposi- 
tion at that time, in all probability, I never should have left 
that prison, except to be carried out to be buried.” 

While I fally concur with you in what you say of 
Mr. Tappan’s benevolence—for it was always co-ex- 
tensive with his ability—yet I feel compelled to say, 
that in rendering a just tribute to him, you omit an 
act of justice “to another distinguished individual, 
whose course of life you, in common with myself, dis- 
approved, in some important particulars, who, never- 
theless, possessed and exhibited some noble traits of 
character ; and I have no doubt that you were always, 
as now, ready ingenuously to accord to him the full 
measure of credit for good intentions and acts. I al- 
lude to Hewry Crar. 

During your forty-nine days of imprisonment in 
Baltimore, in 1830, John G. Whittier,—who at that 
time was a friend of Henry Clay,—wrote to Mr. Clay, 
at his home in Lexington, Ky., requesting him to use 
his influence to secure your liberation. Shortly after, 
Whittier received a letter from Mr. Clay, in which 
he said that he had, on the receipt of Whittier’s let- 











ter, immediately written to a friend in Baltimore, di- 


recting him to pay the fine and costs, and liberate Mr. Gar- 
rison; but his friend had just written him that before 
the letter of Mr. Clay had reached him, another per- 
son bad already xecomplished the purpose which he 
had intended himself. The letter of Mr. Clay eon- 
tained the first information that we received of your 
liberation. ‘That letter of Mr. Clay to our friend Whit- 
tier I saw and read. 


Very cordial! rs, 
me . f nrg w. THAYER. 

P.S. In my files of the Esser Gazette—Dec. 1833 
—I find the “ Declaration of Sentiments,” published 
at length, including all the names of its signers. 
Also, in my paper of May 29, 1830, is a complimen- 
tary article, by Whittier, and June Sth, 1830, another 
by Wm. 8. Allen of the Newburyport Herald—and 1 
know not how many others there may be scattered 
through the nine or ten volumes, while I was editor of 
the Haverhill paper. 
[ 23 Will our esteemed friend, J. G. Whittier, al- 
low us to hear from him on this subject? Has he the 
letter from Henry Clay in his possession alluded to by 
Mr. Thayer? Mr. Thayer did good service to the 
Anti-Slavery canse in its early days of fiery trial as 
editor of the Esser Gazette, and may well be proud 
of it.—Ed. Lib. ‘ 
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ANNALS OF WOMEN'S ANTI-SLAVERY S80- 
OLETIES. 


BY MARY GREW, OF PHILADELPHIA. 
[Read at the Celebration of the Third Decade of the Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society, Dec. 8, 1863.] 

The trumpet-call which, thirty years ago, summoned 
the American people to moral warfare against the sys- 
tem of American slavery, aroused in the souls of a 
few earnest women a consciousness of personal respon- 
sibility for the existence of that great national sin, and 
a consciousness of power to promote its overthrow. 
They clearly perceived, both intellectually and spirit- 
ually, that the truth of the inherent sinfulness of sla- 
very, and the correlative right and duty between the 
slave and his master, of immediate emancipation, were 
the only principles which could permanently vivify an 
enterprise for the destruction of a system intimately 
inwrought with the political, religious, and social life 
of the nation. Their first step was to organize them- 
selves for effective effort for the promulgation of these 
truths. 

Previous to the orgapization of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, two Female Anti- Slavery Societies 
were formed in Massachusetts ; the first, in Reading, 
in the month of March 1833; the second, in Boston, in 
Octoberof the same year. In Dec. following, the Phil- 
adelphia Female Anti-Slavery Society was organized, 
and, at about the same time, the Female Anti-Slavery 
Society of Amesbury, Mass. During the few years im- 
mediately following, numerous State, County, and City 
Anti-Slavery Societies were formed throughout the 
free States, both Eastand West, and among them were 
many organizations of women. Of these were the 
Concord, Lynn, Providence, Brooklyn, New York, 
Pittsburg, and Massilion Female Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ties. All these associations were auxiliary in fact, and 
many of them in name, to the American Anti-Slavery 
Society ; based upon the same principles, working with 
the same measures, and inspired by the same hope. 
An examination of early anti-slavery records reveals 
the fact that many of these women were active and in- 
fluential members of Churches of various denomina- 
tions, who brought into this new enterprise the ener- 
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the American slave. Another fact js dally ied ~ 
by the records of these Conventions. It try 
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Church, cherishing the belief that there was bine 


vitality enough in it to exorcise the s 
and that it was with great reluctance t 
and persistent cfforts to arouse 
convinced that the great body of the American Chy h 
was so thoroughly corrupted, by its alliances ry 
very, that separation from it was a Christian duty : 
The third Convention assembled in Philadelphia 

May, 1839, and oceupied the building of the Pp, “ 
vania Riding School, which, the Minutés tell us, w 
the only building of sufficient size which coud 
procured in the city, for that purpose. The mayor of 
the city, alarmed for the safety of the Public peste 
called upon Lucretia Mott, and offered several sug ’ 
tions for the conduct of the Convention, whieh ty 
thought might aid in warding off threatened danger 
It is interesting, now, toread that Conversation a, 
nently characteristic of the two parties represented 
by the colloquists. 
We find on the Minutes of this Convention a Res. 
olution of adjournment to meet in the city of Bos. 
ton, in the year 1840. But the adjourned Meeting 
was never held, and the third was the last of this te. 
ries of Conventions. 

The informing spirit of the Anti-Slavery enterprise 
had been leading its followers in a way which they 
knew not. Opening their eyes to one truth, and sete 
ting their hands with earnest purpose to one 
action, they soon perceived the scope 
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broadening, and new fields of labor spreading out be. 
fore them. Women whose souls burned With indig. 
nation against the monstrous injustice of slavehold. 
ing, or melted in pity for the slave, began to plead 
the cause of emancipation in public assemblies of men 
and women ; and men, working heartily and zealous. 
ly in the same cause, discovered that, as concert of 
action between men and women was important to sue- 
cess, so mutual counsel and discussion in their busi. 
ness meetings were convenient and profitable, The 
American Anti-Slavery Society, at its Annual Meet. 
ing in 1840, decided for itself, that such mutual con- 
ference was right and expedient, and thenceforward 
women shared with men the management of its busi- 
ness, spoke from its platform, and were commissioned 
as its lecturing agents. Anti-Slavery Conventions 
composed exclusively of women were no longer need- 
ed, as they served no purpose which was not better 
served on a broader basis of operation. Some of our 
Women’s Anti-Slavery Societies retained their dis- 





siastical and moral training ; and thatthey began their 


the truth relative to the character of American slavery 
would speedily array the power of these Churches 
against a system essentially anti-Christian. It can- 


the warfare upon which they were entering, nor the 
number of the years which lay stretched out in the 
dim future, between their first battle and their final 
victory. It was well for thea, well for the cause to 
which they had vowed allegiance, that this knowledge 
lay beyond theirreach. The soul that would not have 
fainted or faltered before the prefigured vision of that 
long period of toil and strife, was, yet, stronger for the 
buoyant hope of carly victory, and addressed itself to 
the labors of each successive year, all the more ardent- 
ly for the bright possibility that its close might usher 
in the jubilee. 

As they went on, they fourd their work widening, 
their responsibility deepening, atevery step. Itis now 
a page of history, it was then a startling revelation 
daily made, a painful experience daily borne, that the 
Churches which had nurtured their sons and daugh- 
ters on the words of Christian love and human brother- 
hood, had no desire to see them practically illustrated 
towards the slave or the negro. With more of keen 
disappointment and sorrow than of indignation did we 
look on the strange spectacle of the American Church 
standing by to keep the garments of an enraged popu- 
lace stoning the Stephens of that martyr age. 

In October, 1835, the Boston Female Anti-Slavery 
Society-learned what was the degree of free speech 
which Massachusetts would allow and protect. Their 
announcement of their Annual Meeting to be held at 
Congress Hall for the transaction of business elicited 
threatening and scurrilous articles from the daily news- 
papers, indirectly invoking popular violence upon the 
anticipated meeting. Alarmed by these indications, 
the proprietor of the Hall refused to open it, and the 
meeting was necessarily postponed. That wasa crit- 
ical hour for the slave in the South, for freedom of 
speech in the North, and for the friends of both. In 
itself, it was a question of little importance whether a 
small and obscure Society should hold, publicly or pri- 
vately, a meeting for the transaction of its business. 
Viewed with reference to its igumediate consequences 
only, it seemed that obstinacy and folly would counsel 
the former, and wisdom the latter course. But the 
Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society, in deciding this 
question, looked beneath the surface of things, looked 
beyond the present hour. They knew that they stood 
that day, in Boston, the representatives, not only of 
two and a half millions of American slaves calling for 
help in the name of Justice, but, also, of the right of 
freedom of speech and of the press in the free States 
of America. They could not estimate then, we can- 
not compute now, the immense, far-reaching conse- 
quences for good or evil, which hung on that decision. 

From the records of these soul trying scenes we learn 
that one question was asked and answered by their 
own souls, and their path of duty lay clearly reveal- 
ed: “ Upon whom dare those call to resist the popular 
voice, who have themselves been silenced by its tu. 
mult?” 

Then followed the public advertisement of their 

Meeting, and their assembling at No. 46 Washington 

street, on that memorable 21st of October, 1833, when 

that famous mob of “ gentlemen of property and stand- 

ing” assaulted them with violence, and the Mayor of 
Boston told them that he had no power to protect such 

a meeting. 

These events stand out, with prominence, in a re- 

view of the life, now become history, of the Women’s 

Anti-Slavery Societies of this country ; for they were 

the commencement of a long course of struggles against 

tyranny, and resistance to popular clamor in the advo- 

cacy of the slave’s right to personal and political free- 

dom. 

A few years later, Anti-Slavery Women instituted 

an Annual Convention, to be composed of delegates 

from their various Societies, the object of which was 

“ to interest women in the subject of anti-slavery, and 

to establish a system of operations throughout every 

town and village which should-exert a powerful influ- 

ence in the abolition of American slavery.” 

The first of this series of Conventions was held in 

the city of New York, in May, 1837. The Resolutions 

adopted and the Addresses and Letters issued by that 

body indicate the wide scope which our enterprise had, 

at that period, attained ; and evince a clear apprehen- 

sion of its growing demands, and a strong and solemn 

purpose to meet them faithfully. 

The second of these Conventions was held in Phila- 
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tinet organization, and others were gradually merged 
in State or County Societies. 

Two Institutions established by the Boston and 
| Philadelphia Female Anti-Slavery Societies, and 
which became very important auxiliaries in our cause, 
have a prominent place in the scenes which we are 
reviewing. These are the series of Annual Pains 
commenced in Boston, in the year 1835, and in Phila 
adelphia in 1836. The former soon passed from 4 
Metropolitan into a National Institution; and the lat- 
ter, in the progress of years, beeame in fact and in 
name the Pennsylvania A. 8. Fair, though they con- 
tinued under the control and management of their 
originators. These have been of vast importance to 
our cause, in furnishing pecuniary support to the or- 
gan of the National Society, and to other instrument: 
alities by which our work has been done. And inde 
pendently of such service, they have been of immense 
value as mediums of moral influence. Their social 
attractions brought many young persons within the 
hearing of anti-slavery truth; the opportunity of 
working for the objects of their sympathy crystallized 
sentiment into principle; the annoal gatherings of 
the old and young, the veterans and the neophytes of 
our ranks, in scenes where the freedom of social in- 
tercourse mingled with the spirit of an anti-slavery 
meeting, were Passover Festivals, whither “our tribes 
” with gladness, and found refreshment and 


went up ; 
Occasionally they became mediums 0 


strength. 
strength to our souls by a sterner rninistration. 
There were times when the populace, consenting '0 
be the tool of the Slave Power, demanded the suppres 
sion of these Fairs, and the municipal authority syOP* 
thized with a lawless mob, or shrank from the duty of 
opposing it. Four years ago, some of you stood in 
this Hall in very different circumstances from these 
which surround us to-day. Then, the banner which 
we hung out from its walls disturbed the peace of 
Philadelphia, because it bade the Nation - proclait 
Liberty throughout all the land, to all the inhabitants 
thereof.” Some of you well remember that remark: 
able conference which we held in the centre of this 
room, standing with the officers of the law, who no 
in most uncomfortable strait betwixt theit sent ' 
obligation to do what they were pidden, and peel 
Inctance to perform the disgraceful errand on ¥ re 
they had been sent. On that occasion our +m 
succecded in ejecting the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery 
Fair from this Hall, and the doors of another cf 
immediately opened to it, by one of our citizens nn 
in the darkest and stormiest days of our coneih, 
never closed those doors against us. ue 
Many of you remember, also, the yet more on 
circumstances in which this Fair was held aap ' 
er, when the anticipation of the dissolution © ne 
Union had alarmed the commercial classes noe 
North, and the suppression of an Anti Slavery B a 
was regarded by some of our citizens as an opport 
peace-offering to the South, and we were -_ std 
called to stand for the defence of the peoples aa 
peaceful assemblage. The vigilance of ‘our ai 
and his officers frastrated the purpose of ult 
and we regarded the maintenance of our right 
assemble the chief success of our Fair of ih 3 
The Philadelphia Female Anti-Slavery rar 
preserved its distinct organization ; and a as 
with its coadjutors of the past thirty years, ¢ “n 
when the shout of final victory shall a 
ali our host, proclaiming that the work of ¢ neat 
can Abolitionists is accomplished. oe pent 
nigh. At the close of thirty years of — ‘ 
to-day in the midst of national aed 0 
great moral revolution. Old things have par «Be 
and we hear a voice out of heaven ane 
hold, I make all things new !” The long * 5 
hours of darkness passed, we look around us, 


f day.” 
Our watchwords are caught by other lips, nae 
through the land. Our Banner of poy 
to the flag-staff of the Stars and ie knowelt 
wave as broadly over the Nation. ne this” 
not that the hand of the Lord hath #rové jie, 0" 
Verily, it is fitting that we, who, raat ee - 
toiled and fought for thirty years, — fraternal 0 
to-day, to grasp one another's hands in fe thankes 
gratulation, and to unite oar enetiere , 
ings that America’s Day of Jubilee has lory stress” 
its sun is high in the heavens. With ite ransomed 
ing down upon us, and the 
rae generar ed ——_ which is guiding 
“Thy will be done 


* Lo! our foemen of the nigh 
Are brethgen at the dawn © 


Power and Wisdom a 
mighty revolution, and cry - 
earth as it is done in heaven. 
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sand 
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all the trial 
endure on its accgun 
selves have not, thro 
of God, been turned 

wn experience ; 
ei of sacrifices 
trated Le asense of | 


The cause owes me n 


votion to a great an 
with thankfulness to 
this work; that whil 
hills in Vermont, I h 
call of Garrison, an 
irit, learned to love 
his face. How vivid 
of his imprisonment ¢ 
was thrilled in readir 
scribed on the walls 
nocence, he was grea’ 
ult when he was rele 
watch his progress N 
he arrived in Boston, 
brace the first opport 
him plead the cause 
moment I was an Ab 
upon more than thirt 
cause, ing onl: 
tirely devoted to it, 2 
half. {tis little inde: 
it, with wh 
ing to break the chai 
deliverance from the { 
craft, and felt our mi 
the sunlight of God's 
infidels by a pro-slav 
experience that those 
cause of humanity le 
lowship of his saints. 
l entreat the youn; 
here assembled, if th 
their lives by the ac 
worthy of their ambit 
ly to the work 


by so much asa 
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